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Your Investment Success Tomorrow 


Requires Careful Planning TODAY 


Increase Income and Capital 
Growth Potentialities by Fol- 
lowing a Supervised Program 





S UCCESSFUL investment results 
depend on diligent planning, constant 
supervision of holdings and the abil- 
ity and experience to interpret accur- 
ately the myriad data which influence 
the trend of security values. That is 
why you cannot afford to treat your 
investments casually and why you 
should entrust the planning and di- 
rection of your investment program to 
a competent supervisory organization 
devoting its full time to this special- —= 
ized task. 








Personalized Investment Guidance Is the Answer 


There is no easy path to invest- 
ment success. Conditions are con- 
stantly changing and only the alert 
investor who makes the necessary re- 
visions in his investment program to 
conform with new developments can 
expect to avoid serious losses and 
look forward to growth of capital and 


the Investor.” 


My objectives are: 
CO Income 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


CO Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


(0 Capital Enhancement 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


increased income. 
vestors have found a happy solution 
to this probiem by turning the task 
over to us is attested by our very 
high rate of renewals. Unless our 


| clients found the service exactly what; 


they require they would not renew 
their contracts year after year. 


0 Safety 


That many in- 


Our personalized investment su- 
pervision can help you as it is help- 
ing many others. By subscribing to 


our service, you will bring to bear 


on your problem the experience and 
knowledge of an organization devot- 
ing its full time to the analysis and 


~ is determination of basic security values. 


> 


Take the first step toward 
better investment resulis by 
sending us a list of your hold- . 
ings and letting us explain in 
greater detail how our Personal 
Supervisory Service will help 
you. The fee is surprisingly 

moderate. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Locks & Builders’ Hardware 


LE & TOWNE 


251st Dividend Since 1899 


On June 28, 1951, dividend No. 251 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share was 
declared by the Board of Directors 
* out of past earnings, payable on 
Oct. 1, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Sept. 10, 


1951. F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. Co. 









































ONAL CITY BANK 
NEW YORK 


55 WALL STREET °- New York 


inches in Greater New York 54 Branches Overseas 





ment of Condition as of June 30, 1951 





1,490,164,077 
nasa DIRECTORS 
37,700,556 WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
495,273,218 Chairman of the Board 
116,879,899 W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
1 3823 ,836,643 Chairman of the Executive 
15,621,467 Committee 
43,517,990 HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
9,000,000 President 


ing Corpora- 


7,000,000 
SOSTHENES BEHN 
28,41 7,564 Chairman, International 
3,795,404 Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


$5,579,877,777 CURTIS E. CALDER 


Chairman of the Board, Electric 
TIES Bond and Share Company 


«date ees eee $5,078,996,110 EDWARD A. DEEDS 

. $75,311,022 Chairman of the Board, The 
t- Peace Cash Register 

om n 

. 28,122,805 47,188,217 td 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
8,774,800 Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


33,886,792 L. M. GIANNINI 


President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Inearned Association 
ee 11,730,373 JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
expenses, etc. 35,529,201 President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
|. wshlecaemhh nial 3,312,000 WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
$144,000,000 President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 
156,000,000 AMORY HOUGHTON 
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President, Deering, Milliken & 
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No Halt Yet 





In Inventory Gains 


Peace rumors find business stocks at record levels, 


p $15 billion since last July. Could result in a 


ild recession, but this would be merely temporary 


here has been a steady advance 

ever since the end of last July 
n stocks of goods held by producers 
and distributors. Through April of 
the current year, this amounted to 
$15 billion. For the month of August, 
he extent of the gain was restricted 
by the high level of purchases at re- 
ail and large shipments by manufac- 
urers and wholesalers to replenish 
the merchandise sold. Since the end 
of August, however, inventories of 
producers have risen at a rather 
Steady rate averaging $1 billion a 
onth, while distributors’ stocks have 


increased. by some $750 million a 
onth. 










Inventory-Sales Ratio 


Total inventories recently aggre- 
gated $68.3 billion against a pre-1950 
record of $56.8 billion at the end of 
1948. The latest figure is large not 
nly in absolute terms but also in 
relation to current monthly sales. The 
Mventory-sales ratio in April was 
1.58, almost equal to the postwar peak 
of 1.62 reached in January 1949 and 
JULY 11, 1951 


comparing with a ratio of 1.20 last: 


August. 

For. manufacturers alone, later fig- 
ures and a still more relevant basis 
of comparison are available. At the 
end of May, their stocks equaled 
1.67 times the volume of new orders 
received during the latest month, 
whereas last August this ratio was 
1.09. Since orders determine the 
level of future sales, they furnish a 
more valuable reference point in 
attempting to determine whether or 
not a given inventory total is exces- 
sive. 

Obviously, blind reliance on ratios 
such as this will not necessarily yield 
a dependable conclusion. Considera- 


tion must be given to the trend of the 


factors used in computing these ratios. 
But such interpretation does not 
change the apparently bearish signifi- 
cance of the ratios themselves, since 
inventories have been rising steadily 
at all levels and there have been de- 
clines recently in total business sales 
and in manufacturers’ new orders. If 
current peace negotiations bear fruit, 


it seems likely that all these trends 
will be extended for a time, throwing 
stocks of goods still further out of line 
with sales potentialities. 

However, it is necessary to make a 
distinction between the various groups 
comprising the over-all total. Retail- 
ers are relatively more heavily stocked 
than are producers or wholesalers, 
and those dealing largely in apparel, 
household appliances and radio and 
television sets occupy the most un- 
favorable position of all. Both manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of textiles 
and apparel are burdened with high 
inventories, but in most other lines 
these two divisions are in compara- 
tively good shape. Durable goods 
producers have record backlogs of un- 
filled orders and their sales should 
continue at high levels. 

Retailers are fully awake to the 
dangers of their present position and 
have made strenuous efforts for some 
months to improve it. New orders 
placed by 296 large department stores 
in April were less than a third of 
those placed in January. It is prob- 
able, also, that the stimulation of re- 
tail sales by the price war in May 
and June has placed stores in a more 
favorable inventory position than is 
indicated by statistics for April. With 
production of consumer durables 
likely to be further reduced over com- 
ing months regardless of develop- 
ments in Korea, stocks of this type of 
goods are not a serious problem. 


Sore Spot 


Textiles and apparel, however, are 
another story. This group is likely 
to be a sore spot for some time to 
come, for inventories are heavy at all 
business fevels and recent sales have 
probably not been large enough to 
make a significant dent in the total. 
And some other lines in which stocks 
are not so burdensome now may find 
them becoming so if an early peace is 
achieved and this is followed, as it 
well may be, by a general letdown. 

It is inconceivable that our defense 
program should be abandoned or seri- 
ously curtailed, but if the fighting 
stops it is apt to be pursued with 
somewhat less vigor. Even so, the 
level of military outlays will probably 
show a gain from recent levels, and 
this will take up part of the slack 
resulting from inventory liquidation ; 

Please turn to page 31 
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Ten Stocks With 
Low Labor Costs 


Most concerns pay out more than half of each sales dollar for 


labor, but these sound companies pay out less than 20 per cent 


—an important factor in a time of sharply rising wage costs 


M ost corporations have to pay 
out more than half of each sales 


dollar in wages and other compensa- 
tion to employes. This is not just 
somebody’s arbitrary guess. The 
Commerce Department figured total 
wages in 1949 and 1950, in each 
year, at slightly above 52 per cent of 
the gross national product, and at 
54.2 per cent for the first quarter of 
this year. 

Since these are average figures it 
follows that many companies pay out 
considerably more than 52 per cent. 
It is unusual to find a concern which 
has to pay labor as little as 25 or 
30 per cent of each sales dollar, while 
only a handful fall in the less than 20 
per cent category. The ten substan- 
tial companies shown in the tabula- 
tion paid out for labor in 1950 only 
from 6.1 cents to 18.3 cents of each 
sales dollar. In calculating wage costs, 
payments to both management and 
workers, including salaries, regular 
wages, bonuses and incentive pay- 
ments—and in most instances con- 
tributions to retirement and pension 
plans as well as social security pay- 
ments—have been included. 


Human Component 


The labor factor is always an im- 
portant one in appraising profit prob- 
abilities of a corporation and the 
status of its securities. The greater 
labor’s proportion of the cost of pro- 
ducing a product, the greater the im- 
pact of a wage hike on the selling 
price of that product. Incidentally, 
the relatively small percentage of 
other production costs increases man- 
agements’ difficulties when it essays 
to effect economies elsewhere as an 
offset to higher wages. 

On the other hand, a company with 
a less-than-average wage cost not only 
is in better position to withstand the 
impact of a rise in wages, but has-a 
far wider field over which to range in 
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seeking means to reduce costs else- 
where. For that reason it is not al- 
ways necessary to pass a wage rise 
along to the consumer. 

At the present time—with the wage 
structure far from stabilized and or- 
ganized labor ceaselessly scanning the 
various controls, its own contracts 
and the cost-of-living indexes in the 
effort to pry more money out of the 


’ employer—the extent to which labor 


enters into production costs, and the 
ratio of wages to sales income, are 
highly important. The investor will 
do well to study closely the year-to- 
year trend of the wage and sales data 
appearing in the annual reports of the 
companies in which he is a share- 
holder, or may contemplate becoming 
one. In times past it was not always 
easy to determine the extent to which 
production costs and profits were in- 
fluenced by payments to labor, but 
with the steady improvement in the 
nature of financial reports most cor- 
porations have broken down their an- 
nual figures in order to show the dis- 
position of every cent received in sales 
or revenues. 

Generally speaking, the industries 
in which labor costs are well below 
the national average are the drug, 
food products, brewing and distilling, 
meat and dairy products, petroleum, 
retail trade, soaps, sugars and to- 


bacco. Less than 20 per cent of sales 
income is paid out in labor costs by 
any of these groups, though individ- 
ual companies in most of them may 
run the labor take up to 25 per cent 
or thereabouts. The ten stocks tab- 
ulated are those which have had the 
best records over recent years. The 
tobacco group, which is not repre- 
sented, has the lowest labor cost of 
any of the various industries, Philip 
Morris making the best showing 
around 5 per cent. The _ tobacco 
group is separately analyzed on page 
5 of this issue. 

As well might be expected, most of 
the companies whose labor costs are 


low are well entrenched in the busi-§ 


ness world and their securities are 
generally well rated. Of the ten tab- 
ulated, General Mills, has the highest 
rating, A+, accorded to any security 
by FrnaNnctaL Wortp Independent 
Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Borden 
Company and General Foods, each 
rated A, are carried in the investment 
for income classification on page 18. 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet, Chrysler 
Corporation, Safeway Stores and 
United Carbon qualify for the aver- 
age businessman’s investment port- 
folio. Cyclical trade considerations 
alone preclude investment ratings for 
the three others. 


Decades of Dividends 


All of the stocks have excellent 
dividend records. Three of them 
have distributed payments to stock- 
holders in every year for more than 


a half century. Colgate’s record dates § 


from 1895, General Mills’ from 1898 
and Borden’s from 1899. The others 
have paid dividends uninterruptedly 
for from ten years (McKesson & 
Robbins) to 29 years (General 
Foods). 


Companies With Low Wages-Sales Ratios 


(Millions) 


Company 
Borden Company 
Chrysler Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ... 
General Foods 


1949 
$613.8 
2,084.6 
204.0 
a474.6 
c410.6 
€356.6 
1,095.1 
355.4 
21.7 
294.1 


McKesson & Robbins 
Safeway Stores 

Tide Water Assoc. Oil 
United Carbon 

Walker (Hiram) G. & W... 


$631.1 
2,190.7 
211.9 
b589.2 
c39§.8 
e367.6 
1,100.9 
357.0 


343.1 


Labor Costs 
As % of Sales 
1949 1950 


17.9% 17.9% 
168 18.3 
16.6 17.5 
al4.4  b12.9 
c10.6 cil.5 
e8.2 8.3 
78 7.7 
13.5 13.4 
188 15.9 
6.8 6.1 


— 
(Millions) 
1949 1950 


$109.8 $113.0 
349.5 400.1 
33.8 37.1 
268.7 »b76.3 
043.7 45.6 
e29.2 30.4 
82.5 84.4 
48.1 48.1 
4.1 4.7 
20.0 20.9 


1950 


29.8 


a—Calendar year. b—Year ended March 31 of following year; fiscal year changed. c—Year ended 


May 31. e—Year ended June 30. 
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1950 
17.9% 
8.3 
(7.5 
[2.9 
11.5 
28.3 


13.4 
15.9 
6.1 
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Cigarette Sales Up 


But Earnings Steady 


Industry has been unable to turn long term sales growth 


into equivalent profit expansion. Shares of the leaders, 


however, have attraction for those seeking regular income 


Peorgy sales and tobacco com- 
pany earnings this year promise 
to follow again the now familiar pat- 
tern of increased sales, in both volume 
and dollars, with little if any better- 
ment in profits. : 

The Agriculture Department esti- 
mates production in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 as having crossed into 
new high ground for a record out- 
turn of 410 billion cigarettes, topping 
the previous peak (1950) of 393 bil- 
lion. Consumption in the 1951 calen- 
dar year may reach 425 billion. In 
the first four months this year tax- 
paid withdrawals totaled 122.0 bil- 
lion cigarettes, vs. 111.8 billion in the 
same 1950 period. Tax-free with- 
drawals, which mainly represent the 
rapidly rising sales to the military 
establishment, totaled 11.1 billion, 
compared with 8.3 billion in the same 
four months of 1950. The total of 
133.1 billion for the 1951 period ex- 
eeds the 1950 four-month total by 
almost 12 per cent. 

Dollarwise the picture is even better, 
since the average wholesale price per 
housand cigarettes in the first four 
months of 1950 was $6.862, while 
he average for the current year was 
7.056. The lower average was main- 
ained through the first seven months 
of last year, the price boost coming 
in August. Despite the improvement 
in unit and dollar sales, increased 
axes, higher leaf tobacco and other 
osts are likely to pare final profits 
0 around 1950 levels, sufficient, how- 
















year. e—Plus stock. 
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Harris & Ewing 


ever, to justify the leading companies 
in continuing dividends to stockhold- 
ers at 1950 levels, extra payments in- 
cluded. 

Over the last ten years particu- 
larly, cigarette usage has soared— 
more than doubling from 1940 to 
1950, while net sales of the five lead- 
ers almost tripled in the same pefiod. 
But neither the industry at large nor 
the leaders have been able to convert 
much of the long term sales growth 
into an equivalent rise in profits. 

In 1940 cigarette consumption, on 
the basis of tax-paid withdrawals, 
totaled 180.7 billion cigarettes. De- 
fense and subsequent wartime indus- 
trial activity expanded national in- 
come, and domestic sales over the five 
years 1941-45 (excluding tax-free 
sales to the armed forces) soared to 
an average of 241.4 billion cigarettes 
a year. In 1946, with the military de- 


Sales = 





mobilized, unit sales rose to 325 bil- 
lion, and each year since has noted 
an additional rise. 

Combined net sales of the five lead- 
ers in 1940 (excluding the Federal 
excise taxes collected by the manu- 
facturers) totaled $493.6 million, 
which compares with the combined 
1950 total of $1.39 billion, a jump of 
181 per cent. Net income of the five 
totaled $85.5 million in 1940 and 

$134.5 million in 1950, a rise of but 
57 per cent or less than one-third of 
the percentage gain shown in sales. 

Dividend payments throughout the 
ten years were generally stable. In 
1950 American Tobacco and R. J. 
Reynolds paid stockholders less than 
in 1940: $4 per share and $2 per 
share, respectively last year, against 
$5 and $2.25 in the earlier year. Lig- 
gett & Myers paid $5 per share in 
each year. Lorillard improved its dis- 
tribution moderately—to $1.85 from 
$1.20. Philip Morris, which has 
greatly bettered its trade position in 
the past several years, doubled its 
payments, distributing $2.25 per 
share in 1950 against $1.1214 in 1940. 

Tobacco has long been a favorite 
target of the tax gatherers. In addi- 
tion to the Federal taxes which are 
passed on to the public, 42 states and 
the District of Columbia impose ex- 
cise taxes ranging from one cent per 
pack of 20 cigarettes in the nation’s 
capital to 8 cents in Louisiana. In 
addition, there are numerous sales 
taxes by municipalities as well as the 
regular run of privilege, income and 
excess profits taxes, and so on, all of 
which play a part in hampering earn- 
ings expansion of the cigarette 
makers. 

The principal cost factor, aside 
from taxes, is the price of leaf to- 
bacco. Labor is relatively an insig- 
nificant item. It is estimated that 
about 40 cents worth of tobacco cur- 
rently enters into the manufacture of 
a carton of 20 packs of cigarettes, 


Highlights of the Leading Cigarette Manufacturers 


————Earned Per Share-————_—_ 


ew——Annual—,_ c-Three Mos.~ -——Dividends——._ Recent 
1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 ° Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 
American Tobacco ............ $859.0 $871.6 a$209.0 $7.90 $7.17 $1.24 $1.29 1905 $4.00 $250 61 6.6% 
Liggett & Myers.............. 557.7 530.5 a128.8 7.19 7.06 1.40 1.43 1912 5.00 2.00 68 59 
Lorillard (P.) & Co............ 153.5 167.9 41.4 2.73 2.69 0.59 0.50 1932 185 060 22 8&4 
Philip Morris, Ltd............. b255.8 b305.8 .. b7.26 6.62 dT sans 1928 3.50 ¢c225 49 61 
Reynolds (R. J.) “B”.......... 746.3 759.9 a182.6 3.73. 3.73 0.74 0.78 1918 200 100 33 61 


a—Three months ended March 31. b—Year ended March 31 of following 
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with labor figured at six cents and 
sales costs at four cents—a total of 
50 cents to which must be added ad- 
vertising and other costs amounting 
to about eight cents. Add to this 
Federal excise taxes of 70 cents 
{about to be increased) along with 
state and other excise and sales taxes 
which may total from 30 to 80 cents 
more, and it becomes apparent that 
not much more than one-third of the 
money spent for cigarettes actually 
“goes up in smoke.” 

Despite the 100 per cent growth of 
the past ten years, cigarette con- 
sumption does not appear to be near 


the saturation point. Much of the ex- 
pansion reflects increasing use of cig- 
arettes by women, but men smokers 
still outnumber women two-to-one. 
New male smokers, a steady shift of 
male tobacco users from pipes or 
cigars, the rise in the birth rate in re- 
cent years and the lengthening of the 
average life span all point up the in- 
dustry’s growth potential so far as 
unit sales are concerned. While earn- 
ings expansion is unlikely to be sig- 
nificant, the shares of the leading 
makers will continue to have attrac- 
tion for investors seeking regular and 
liberal income. THE END 


Tank Car Companies 
Have Good Prospects 


Growing shipments of chemicals an important factor 
in rising car traffic. Two leaders in the field have 


had good records. Stocks are semi-investment issues 


he two leading tank car compa- 

nies, which are both builders and 
leasers, have sufficient orders on their 
books to occupy them not only 
through the rest of this year but 
through most of 1952 as well. For 
many months now, more tank cars 
have been ordered than have been 
delivered. During the month of May 
alone, orders for 1,265 tank cars 
were placed with various builders by 
the nation’s railroads while only 437 
were delivered. On order as of 
June 1 last was a record total of 
11,156 tank cars of which more than 
half probably will have to wait de- 
livery until next year. 


Largest in World 


General American Transportation, 
which operates the biggest privately 
owned fleet of freight cars in the 
world, is presently booked up through 
the third quarter of 1952. Union 
Tank Car recently had a backlog of 
1,300 fifty-ton liquefied petroleum 
gas tank cars on order at company 
shops, all scheduled for completion 
this year provided sufficient steel is 
received, and its carbuilding pro- 
gram for next year calls for construc- 
tion of at least 600 more cars of this 


hand, meanwhile, continues at peak 
levels, and as old contracts expire, 
new rental agreements are drawn up 
on advantageous terms. The im- 
proved cars which are being built 
today naturally cost more than those 
which are being replaced or supple- 
mented ‘so that dollar volume in terms 
of rentals is also greater. 





General Amer. Transportation 


Earned 
*Gross Per TDivi- 

Year Income Share’ dends Price Range 
1929.. $30.2 $7.56 $4.00 123%4—75 
1932.. 18.0 2.20 1.50 35%4— 9% 
1937.. 45.9 444 3.50 864%4—31% 
938... 272 tm as 591%4—29 
1939.. 278 3.11 2.37% 65 —40 
1940.. 43.4 4.11 3.00 57%4—35% 
1941.. 55.0 3.75 3.00 553%4—39% 
1942.. 76.0 3.20 2.00 4634—35 
1943.. 840 4.12 2.25 51 —37 
1944.. 88.7 2.86 2.50 544%4,—41% 
1945: 7737 «273 2 611%4—49 
1946.. 65.9 3.46 2.50 7144—48 
1947.. 949 6.60 2.75 5834—48 
ms... 35: Sea. eae 633%4—42 
1949..109.9 5.62 3.00 484%4,—41% 
1950.. 87.7 4.85 3.00 553%4—45 
Three months ended March 31: 

1950.. $20.9 $1.09 so gen eee 
1951.. 28.7 1.19 a$1.50 a5834—49%4 





*In millions. ftHas paid dividends in each year 


type. Utilization of rolling stock on © since 1919. a—To July 3. 
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Usage of tank cars in respect to 
product carried has been broadening 
out since the war. Although petro- 
leum still bulks largest and doubtless 
will continue to do ‘so for many years 
to come, haulage of alcohols and 
chemicals (including many chemical 
derivatives of petroleum) has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds. In 
1947, General American Transporta- 
tion listed tank car assignments by 
commodity groups as follows: Petro- 
leum products, 19,592; alcohols and 
chemicals, 8,282; vegetable oils, fish 
oils, and packing house products, 
4,990; tar and creosote, 1,689; mo- 
lasses and syrup, 1,586; naval stores, 
563; wine, 537; miscellaneous, 305. 
But while haulage of petroleum prod- 
ucts (aside from chemicals made from 
petroleum) has increased very little 
if at all during the last four years 
owing to the growing utilization of 
pipelines, the gain in chemicals has 
been substantial. Instead of occupy- 
ing less than half the total of cars 
used for petroleum, chemicals now 
have a ratio of roughly two-thirds of 
the petroleum total. 


Over 100 Types 


An exact break-down of present- 
day car usage is unavailable, but 
General Aimerican’s fleet now in- 
cludes more than 100 different types, 
each designed for specific commodi- 
ties. These cars are leased for the 
bulk transportation of nearly 200 
different products including gasoline, 
asphalt, tallow, cottonseed oil, mo- 
lasses, turpentine, glue, paint, ink, 
smokeless powder, milk, and pickles. 
At the 1950 year-end General Amer- 
ican had a fleet of 42,000 tank cars 
(against 37,544 in 1947), plus 12Z,- 
500 refrigerator cars and some 3,000 
regular box cars. While the company 
has nine operating divisions all told, 
freight car leasing continues to be its 
major activity, and by far the larg- 
est number of cars it owns and leases 
are tank cars. 

Union Tank Car has _ between 
43,000 and 44,000 in its present-day 
fleet. It has 1,000 general use cars 
on order in other shops in addition to 
the 1,300 liquefied petroleum gas cars 
being built at its own shops. A sub- 
sidiary transports petroleum products 
and other bulk liquid commodities by 
motor truck. A continuing high level 
of petroleum business is assured 
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through exclusive contracts with most 
important industry units to supply 
their bulk transportation require- 
ments, and car rentals have been ad- 
justed to meet foreseeable higher 
costs in 1951. 

While operations of both com- 


panies are characterized by greater’ 


stability than most others in the rail- 
way equipment group, Union Tank 
Car’s results have shown better year- 
to-year consistency. General Amer- 
ican’s 1950 earnings, for example, 
dipped to $4.95 per common share 
against $5.62 in 1949 while Union 
Tank Car earned $3.90 per share 
against $3.31 reported in the previous 
year. 


Dividends Well Secured 


A low level of freight car construc- 
tion orders on hand in early months 
affected the more widely-diversified 
General American adversely while 
for Union Tank Car, specialization 
has been a stabilizing factor, the com- 
pany being little influenced by rail- 
road equipment purchases. Among 
the entire railway equipment group, 
Union Tank can show the largest 
ratio of net income to sales both be- 
fore and after special reserves and 
Federal taxes. Dividends of both 
companies are well secured, and at 
present prices the shares offer a re- 
turn of 6.1 per cent for General 
American and 7.0 per cent for Union 
Tank. 





Union Tank Car 


*Gross Per TDivi- 
Year Income Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $2.92 $1.25 41 —30% 
1932.. N.R. 0.84 1.45 194—11% 
1937.. $9.8 1.70 1.60 3144—22 
1938.. 87 1.16 1.30 23Y%4—20 
1939.. 86 2.07 1.30 244%4—20% 
iee.. G91 222 175 2974Z—22% 
1941... 120° 203: 20 31 —24% 
1942.. 268 2:51 1.90 30 —21Y% 
1943.. 30.4 285 2.25 28144—24% 
1944.. 26.6 2.18 2.00 30 —26 
1945.. 19.1 2.31 2.00 4554—29 
1946.. 126 3.30 2.00. 42%4—32 
1947.. 15.5 4.23 2.50 385%4—30 
1948.. 189 3.77 2.60 41K%—31% 
1949.. 164 3.31 2.60 365%4,—30% 
1950.. 18.6 3.90 2.60 38 —3l 
Three months ended March 31: 
1950.. $4.4 N.R. ies ded? “Be 
1951.. 5.6 N.R. a$1.30 a40 —36% 
~ “In millions. tHas paid dividends in each year 
since 1914. a—To July 3. N.R.—Not re- 
ported. 
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Sale and Lease-back Helps 


Finance Business Expansion 


Chain store companies and many others free working capital 


by selling properties and renting them back over long term. 


Insurance investment in non-housing realty totals $681 million 


ce of the more important off- 
shoots of the Government’s easy 
money policy of the past three 
decades has taken the form of sub- 
stantial insurance company invest- 
ments in non-housing real estate. In 
less than ten years after permission 
was first given by a state to insur- 
ance companies to make investments 
of this specialized type, they have put 
$681 million into income-producing 
properties under the so-called pur- 
chase and lease-back provision. 

The above figure, as of June 30, 
1951, covers both old properties sold 
by the owners to insurance companies 
and rented back, and new properties 
built to specifications of the lessees. 
A break-down by the: two classifica- 
tions is not available. However, the 
relatively new form of financing did 
not get started until’ 1942, and the 
bulk of transactions to date has in- 
volved existing realty. 


Scope of Activity 


Nearly every leading insurance 
company has made some investments 
of this type, including the six largest 
—Metropolitan, Prudential, Equit- 
able, New York Life, John Hancock 
and Northwestern Mutual. Pioneers 
in the field, and most active today, 
are Prudential and Equitable. 

The plan is gaining in favor. In 
1947, five years after its introduc- 
tion, a survey of 130 insurance com- 
panies made by the Institute of Life 
Insurance showed that 40 companies 
were then in the field, and this activ- 
ity has picked up momentum since 
then. 

Legislation permitting lease-back 
investments was not extensively 
adopted until 1945 when seven states 
took action, and in 1947 permissive 
legislation was adopted by 20 states. 
Today, only nine states do not per- 
mit it. 

Among the companies that have re- 


ceived financing of this kind Sears 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
have sold existing stores, coast to 
coast, to insurance companies and 
have leased them back over long pe- 
riods. One of F. W. Woolworth’s 
largest stores, located in Chicago’s 
Loop, was purchased and leased back 
on a 90-year agreement. Safeway 
has used the method extensively. De- 
partment stores involved include 
Henry C. Lytton in Chicago, Bon- 
wit Teller in New York, Filene in 
Boston, Hahne in Newark and Gold- 
blatt Brothers in Chicago. 

Other companies that have entered 
sale and lease-back arrangements in- 
clude the owners of office buildings, 
manufacturing plants, theatres, pub- 
lishing houses and food processing 
plants. 


Advantages to Sellers 


While the method is not restricted 
to retailers, the development of the 
comparatively new type of financing 
has particularly appealed to them. 
Small business as well as large chain 
store organizations have participated. 

Principal purpose served has been 
the freeing of funds for working cap- 
ital purposes. Need of funds has been 
sharpened by the expansion in gen- 
eral business since the war. 


Advantages to Lessors 


Insurance companies have gone in- 
to the landlord business primarily be- 
cause return on high grade bonds 
has been low. Cheap money has forced 
them to create new avenues of in- 
vestment in order to. obtain a fair 
return. By purchasing existing prop- 
erties and leasing them back a ready 
means of investment of this type has 
been evolved. 

Investment in non-housing realty 
has had an indirect effect of broaden- 
ing or diversifying insurance company 

Please turn to page 23 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Cyanamid oe 

Now around 104, stock is not on 
the bargain counter but has longer 
term growth prospects. (Pays $4 
an.) Though not considered as im- 
portant to company as aureomycin, 
a new enzyme drug capable of dis- 
solving blood clots and hardening 
pus in infections is expected to find 
widespread employment in the field 
of medicine. Experiments are being 
conducted on a new type veterinary 
serum for which a large market is 
anticipated. Cyanamid’s expanding 
chemical activities include plans for 
important future participation in the 
synthetic fibre field primarily as a 
producer of acrylonitrile for -Orlon 
type fibres. Since sales in the second 
quarter generally lag because of 
seasonal factors profits probably will 
be moderately below the $2.80 a share 
earned in the initial period. (Also 
FW, April 18.) 


Atlantic City Electric B 

Priced at 21 to yield 5.7%, stock 
constitutes a satisfactory income me- 
dium. (Pays $1.20 an.) Revenues in 
the first half of the current year are 
expected to show a reasonably good 
gain over a year ago but, due to a 
slightly larger capitalization, the per 
share result in the 1951 first half is 
estimated at 67 cents vs. 69 cents in 
the 1950 period. Construction require- 
ments for this year and next should 
aggregate $14.8 million, some of 
which was obtained from the recent 
stock offering. It is estimated that an 
additional $5.5 million will be re- 
quired although the timing and form 
of this later financing will depend on 
the progress on the system’s new $7.2 
million generating station on the 
Delaware River near Gibbstown, 
N. J. (Also FW, Feb. 7.) 


Bulova Watch B 


A consistent record of earnings of- 
fers some attraction for this specialty 


issue; recent price, 38. (Pays $3 an.) 
In the fiscal year ended March 31 
earnings of $6.02 per share com- 
pared favorably with the $5.49 for 
fiscal 1950, but were lower than the 
record $8.24 of 1949. Defense or- 
ders for precision equipment will be 
an important factor in helping the 
company maintain its high rate of 
earnings but civilian watch sales, 
spurred by the recent price war, have 
been quite satisfactory. When the 
new factory at Lansing, Ont., is com- 
pleted, sales in the Canadian market 
should substantially add to company’s 
income. 


C.I.T. Financial ke 

Near term outlook appears good 
but stringent credit curbs are an 
uncertain influence; recent price, 
51. (Pays $4 an. to yield 7.9%.) 
First quarter earnings were $1.84 per 
share vs. $2.12 in the same period last 
year, while full year earnings are ex- 
pected to be not far from the $8.04 
of 1950. Receivables held May 31 
were $1.2 billion and the volume of 
insurance being written continues at 
a satisfactory level. Credit regula- 
tions, however, have reduced the 
length of time that a loan may be 
outstanding, and as a result profit 
margins have narrowed. Even with 
the indicated curtailment of automo- 
bile production, a substantial number 
of new cars will still be available and 
a relatively large volume of instal- 
ment credit will be needed. (Also, 
FW, March 21.) 


Consolidated Gas (Balt.) A 

Priced at 24 to yield 5.8%, stock is 
a sound utility equity for income. 
(Pays $1.40 an.) Latest operating 
data cover the five months ended May 
31 and show net of 88 cents a share 
vs. 97 cents on a smaller share cap- 
italization a year ago. The decline 
was mainly due to heavier interest 
charges resulting from the issuance 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


of additional securities. In this period 
electric sales increased 10 per cent 
while sales of gas rose some 31 per 
cent. Provision for taxes was about $1 
million higher and management esti- 
mates that taxes for the entire year 
may be $1.5 million greater if a 52 
per cent tax rate is made effective for 
all of 1951. However, earnings should 
afford the current dividend rate ade- 
quate coverage. (Also FW, Nov. 1.) 


Food Fair Stores C+ 

Stock represents a growth situation 
with good longer term prospects in- 
dicated; recent price, 20. (Pd. 40c 
plus stock thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
75c plus stock.) Sales in the fiscal 
year ended April 28 exceeded the 
$200 million mark for a new volume 
record. The previous peak was 
$164.6 million in the 1950 fiscal year. 
The management states that the rate 
of sales gain in the 1951 period “far 
surpasses the increase in domestic re- 
tail food sales as a whole and attests 
to Food Fair’s greater share of the 
retail food dollar and _ further 
strengthening of its competive posi- 
tion.” Indicated net income for the 
1951 fiscal period exceeded $2.10 per 
share vs. $1.84 per share in the pre- 
ceding period. 


Heyden Chemical C+ 

Further earnings improvement 1s 
expected, but the stock, now around 
21, is speculative. (Pays an estimated 
$1 an. on recently increased divi- 
dend.) Company is constructing new 
facilities at the Fords, N. J., plant to 
double capacity for manufacture of 
ortho-chloro-benzaldehyde and ortho- 
chloro-benzoic acid, two chemicals 
used in making dyes for Army uni- 
forms and which also have wide use 
in production of pigments and high 
quality dye-stuffs for civilian applica- 
tion. The new plant—part of the 
1951 expansion program—is expected 
to be completed in October. Earnings 
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for the first three months were equal 
to 65 cents a share vs. 26 cents (on 
a larger number of shares outstand- 
ing) in the same period last year. 


Houston Lighting & Power Bab 

Stock is of good grade but 4.7% 
return is not generous; recent price, 
17. (Pays 80c an.) Current quota- 
tions for this issue represent the ap- 
proximate market low point thus far 
in 1951. The recent weakness in the 
shares is attributed to disappointment 
over the recent dividend payment. 
Following the 3-for-1 stock split last 
April, an initial quarterly dividend of 
20 cents was declared on the new 
stock. A $1 annual rate had been 
rather generally anticipated. How- 
ever, a year-end extra is possible. Re- 
cent earnings have been at the annual 
rate of $1.30 a share. 


Jones & Laughlin B 

Selling around its low for the year, 
stock at 22 is a businessman’s risk. 
(Pays $1.80 an.) Weather conditions 
coupled with increasing difficulties in 
obtaining materials and equipment 
have impeded: company’s 18-month 
$200 million expansion program, but 
the main project (the 11-furnace open 
hearth shop at the Pittsburgh works) 
with an annual capacity of 1.98 mil- 
lion tons is expected to be in full 
operation by the middle of next year. 
Total capacity is expected to reach 
6.4 million tons by 1952, or 32 per 
cent greater than the present 4.85 
million tons. Earnings in the first 
quarter were equal to $1.52 a share 
compared with 95 cents in the com- 
parable period last year. 


McCord Corp. C+ 

Though stock is basically specula- 
tive, its position is improving ; current 
price, 21. (Pays $2 an.) Company’s 
participation in the defense program 
is extended to several lines, including 
production of Army helmets; rocket 
motor assemblies for the Navy; and 
an increasing volume of output of its 
regular items for employment in mili- 
tary trucks and other Army equip- 
ment. In addition, McCord has re- 
cently received important orders for 
additional radiator business from 
Ford Motor. Backlog now totals ap- 
proximately $12.5 million vs. $5.5 
million a year ago. In the nine months 
ended May 31, company earned $3.92 
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a share on sales of $28 million com- 
pared with $4.27 and $21.7 million 
respectively in the comparable period 
a year ago. 


Middle South Utilities C+ 

At 19, stock appears reasonably 
priced in relation to earnings and 
dividends. (Pd. 90c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $1.10.) Earnings for the 
twelve months ended May 31 equaled 
$1.76 per share vs. $1.70 in the pre- 


ceding twelve-month period. Earn-. 


ings for the full year of 1951 still are 
estimated at approximately $1.75 per 
share. The latter is based on a 47 
per cent Federal income tax rate, with 
each one per cent increase in the rate 
reducing the final result by about four 
cents a share. Since 1946 generating 
capacity has been increased over 100 
per cent, with further significant ex- 
pansion planned for the four years 
ahead. (Also FW, Dec. 6.) 


North American Aviation C+ 

Although highly speculative, stock 
represents one of the better situated 
units in its group; recent price, 14. 
(Pd. 50c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$1.25.) Company has been selected 
to construct the Navy’s new FJ-2 
Fury jet fighter although the num- 
ber of planes to be produced or the 
value of the contract has not been re- 
vealed. This new plane will carry a 
new General Electric jet engine and 
is an improvement over the previous 
FJ-1 fighter which is reported to have 
been the first jet-powered plane to 
take off from a carrier at sea. 


Philadelphia Electric oats 

Priced at 26 to yield 5.8%, stock 
constitutes one of the better grade 
utility equities for income. (Pays 
$1.50 an.) Company has blueprinted 
an expansion program to cover the 
next five years, with more than $286 
million to be spent on additions to 
electric facilities and $33 million spent 
on improving and expanding gas and 
steam plants as well as office and 
service facilities. Of this total, a little 
more than $150 million will be raised 
through public financing with the re- 
mainder coming from the treasury. 
Even should the tax rate be boosted 
to 52 per cent, management does not 
expect earnings to fall below the 
$1.85 per share annual level. (Also 
FW, Mar. 21.) 


Texas Gulf Sulphur B+ 

Stock is in historically high ground, 
at 95, but has semi-investment char- 
acteristics. (Pd. $2.50 incl. exts. thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $5.50 incl. 
exts.) In a further step to ease the 
world shortage of sulphur, company 
plans to enlarge capacity of its Moss 
Bluff mine in Texas by 50 per cent. 
This expansion move follows con- 
struction at Worland, Wyo., of the 
world’s largest facilities for recover- 
ing crude sulphur from sour gas and 
the start last fall of a new sulphur 
manufacturing plant near Beaumont, 
Tex., which is expected to be work- 
ing late this year or early in 1952. A 
subsidiary is carrying out extensive 
exploration “in the hopes of finding 
commercial deposits of sulphur which 
can be operated by the Frasch or hot 
water method of mining.” 


Textron Cc 

Stock is a highly volatile per- 
former in the cyclical textile indus- 
try; recent price, 17. (Paid $1.25 
thus far in 1951; paid $1, 1950.) 
Sales for the first six months of 1951 
were $49 million as compared with 
$34 million for the like 1950 period, 
and backlog is still over $25 million 
with about half of this in defense 
orders. Net income for the period 
was approximately $6 million vs. a 
loss of $796,000 in 1950, but the 
Nashua, N. H., plant continues on 
a marginal basis, with labor costs 
about $1 million higher annually than 
southern competition. Manufacturing 
here continues only because of the 
high price ceiling established on sheets. 


Vogt Manufacturing B 

Stock has limited marketability de- 
spite strong financial position and lib- 
eral dividends; recent price 15. (Paid 
40c thus far in 1951; paid 1950, 
$1.90.) Defense orders already 
booked will more than offset any 
slump in demand from automobile 
manufacturers in the second half of 
this year. Company’s textile machin- 
ery used to produce interior auto 
trim is being rapidly transferred to 
the making of web belting for the 
armed forces. Plants are working 
at capacity, but a low EPT base will 
take about 65 per cent of gross earn- 
ings instead of the 50 per cent taken 
in 1950. Earnings last year were 
$2.92 a share. 
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Sound Steel Issues 
Down From Peaks 


Despite the steel industry's bright prospects, the 
two best grade issues in the group—National and 


Inland—are both hovering around the year's lows 


ecent market trends have been 
highly unfavorable for steel 
equities, most of which have been 
making new lows for the year. This 
action is presumably based on the 
theory that the bulk of current and 
prospective heavy demand for steel is 
war-inspired and hence artificial ; that 
peace will shortly be concluded in 
Korea; and that the resulting decline 
in sales coupled with the substantial 
increase in capacity achieved in recent 
years will bring a material contraction 
in profits, or even actual deficits. 
There are a number of fallacies in- 
volved in such reasoning. While it is 
true that defense and defense-support- 
ing outlets for steel are increasing in 
relative importance, most of the ton- 
nage is still going to the same old 
customers who have supported the in- 
dustry for the past fifteen years or 
more. Those who have reduced their 
purchases have done so in every case, 
not because they do not want more 


steel, but because it is not available 
to them. 





Inland Steel 





Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $68.6 $3.25 $1.16%4 3754—235% 
1932.. 15.2 D0.92 0.08% 9%4— 3% 
1937.. 110.7 2.68 1.6624 4334—195% 
1938.. 74.1 1.04 0.83% 3154183; 
1939.. 115.3 2.24 1.33% 3254—22% 
1940.. 1422 2.96 1.6624 3134—22% 
1941.. 202.8 3.03 1.6624 30%—21 
1942.. 189.6 2.19 1.50 247%—18 
1943.. 203.7. 2.20 1.50 261%4—20% 
1944.. 221.2 2.09 1.50 29 —23% 
1945.. 217.4 2.01 1.50 35 —27% 
1946.. 217.7 3.18 1.831%4 4454—33% 
1947.. 315.0 6.10 2.50 42 —33 
1948.. 392.7 7.88 3.00 477Z—3434 
1949.. 345.9 5.11 3.00 4134—30 
1950.. 459.3 7.76 3.50 5634—38 
Three months ended March 31: 
1950.. $97.7 $1.59 roe) bares os 
1951.. 132.2 1.90 a$1.50 a621%4—45% 
a—To July 3. D—Delficit. 
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Some reduction in the pace of mili- 
tary goods output will probably be 
seen if the fighting ends, but the de- 
cline will not be great and in any 
case peace is still a hope rather than 
an actuality. The greater diversifica- 
tion and more efficient operations 
made possible by recent installations 
of new equipment helps to offset the 
effect of increased capacity; further- 


more, some facilities still in use be- . 


cause they are badly needed today are 
more or less obsolete and could well 
be retired. 


Top Performers 


These considerations apply to the 


‘industry as a whole. In addition, the 


stock market is being illogical in ap- 
plying its apparently jaundiced atti- 
tude toward the steels to all issues 
indiscriminately. Even if it be as- 
sumed that the group as a whole has 
only mediocre prospects, a distinction 
should be made in favor of National 
and Inland. These two have by far 
the best records in the entire indus- 
try, indicating low break-even points 
and an ability to earn profits even 
while most of their competitors are 
in the red. 

National has never shown a deficit 
since it was formed late in 1929, and 
has paid dividends continuously since 
early 1930. Irland, formed in 1917, 
suffered a loss in 1932 and paid no 
dividends the following year, but with 
these exceptions has a perfect record. 
No other major steel producer can 
come close to matching these per- 
formances. Yet National and Inland 
have been making new lows for the 
year lately just like other steel issues. 

Both companies owe their superior 
records largely to two factors which 
remain in effect and thus lead to the 
assumption that the relative earnings 
advantages witnessed in the past will 
continue in the future. These factors 
are favorable plant locations and mod- 
ern production facilities. Inland has 


only one major plant, located at In- 
diana Harbor on Lake Michigan just 
outside Chicago. National’s largest 
property is its Great Lakes Steel 
plant in Detroit ; a smaller unit is op- 
erated by its Weirton Steel subsidiary 
in West Virginia. 

So the two companies have the 
benefit of low-cost water transporta- 
tion for raw materials and finished 
products, together with local markets 
where aggregate steel demand far ex- 
ceeds local productive capacity. The 
latter factor permits these enterprises 
to operate at higher rates in relation 
to capacity than can be attained by the 
remainder of the industry whenever 
the average operating rate falls sig- 
nificantly below 100 per cent. It also 
minimizes the necessity of absorbing 
large freight charges on shipments 
made to distant markets in order to 
keep facilitates profitably employed at 
such times. 

Both companies have expanded the 
scope of their operations since World. 
War II ended, with National follow- 
ing the more aggressive policy. 
Measured in terms of ingot capacity, 
Inland has raised its potential output 
from 3.4 million tons annually to 3.75 
million tons, with a goal of 4.5 million 
tons due to be achieved next year. 
National, starting with 3.9 million 
tons six years ago, now has 4.75 mil- 
lion and will raise this to six million 
in 1952. It is characteristic of these 
enterprises that neither one was 

Please turn to page 31 





National Steel 


Earned 


Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1930.. N.R. $1.18 $0.61 23%—12% 
1932.. $43.6 023 0.23 10%4— 4% 
1937.. 145.9 249 106 30 —16% 
1938.. 89.5 0.92 0.30 24%—13% 
1939.. 132.1 2.07 0.52 2434—15% 
1940.. 157.9 1.73 0.76 223%%—14% 
1941.. 2006 236 0.98 203%4—12% 
1942.. 2199 164 091 1634—13% 
1943.. 2562 161 091 19%—15% 
1944.. 2524 148 091 21%—17% 
1945.. 2718 1.53 0.91 26 —19% 
1946.. 239.8 2.78 0.98 3034—22% 
1947.. 3290 3.65 1.21 283%4—22% 
1948.. 436.5 5.45 1.52 343%4—24% 
1949.. 4249 5.34 183 31%—24% 
1950.. 537.0 7.88 285 53%—29% 
Three months ended March 31: 

1950.. $116.8 $1.82 bee VARMA 
1951.. 155.6 1.81 a$1.50 a56 —43 

a—To July 3. N.R.—Not reported. 
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timulated by defense requirements, 

demand for plywood is pushing 
production upward to what promises 
to be another new record this year. 
While output records are nothing new 
in the plywood industry, which has 
multiplied unit volume approximately 
20 times in the last 27 years, the 
present production pace should bring 
suitable rewards owing to an im- 
proved price structure. 

Plywood, which utilizes the prin- 
ciple of gluing materials together for 
greater strength, has a longer history 
than is ordinarily supposed, having 
been used in ancient Rome. But it 
was not until after World War I that 
American chemists stimulated its de- 
velopment by means of new inorganic 
binding agents which are highly re- 
sistant to water, fungi and bacteria. 
New applications where plywood 
could be safely exposed to the ele- 
ments began to develop. 


Popularity Only Recent 


In 1924, 125 million square feet 
were produced; in 1939, 950 million. 
But it was not until World War II, 
when other materials grew scarce, 
that plywood came to the fore as a 
readily-utilized material combining 
lightness of weight with tremendous 
strength. Much of the nearly 1.5 bil- 
lion square feet produced in 1944 
went into assault boats, PT boats, 
ammunition carriers, crating for a 
host of war products, deck housing 
for freighters, paneling, flooring, and 
emergency dwelling units. 

Peacetime uses multiplied more 
rapidly after the war until in 1950 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
reported output of 2.4 billion square 
feet. Plywood plants in the Pacific 
Northwest are expected to turn out 
some 2.5 billion square feet in 1950. 

The same reasons for plywood 
growth during World War II prevail 
today with DO requirements calling 





Plywood Makers 
Face 
Further Growth 


. Large gains have been made 


in the last few decades, 
and new applications con- 


tinue to stimulate sales. 


wood is being substituted for steel and 
aluminum in speedboats, fishing boats 
and other craft. ; 

The farm market, which took 
nearly a quarter billion square feet 
last year, continues to grow. One 
relatively new use for exterior-type 
fir plywood is silo construction, and 
likewise important is plywood in 
barns, grain bins, brooders and other 
utility buildings such as milking 
sheds. Use in concrete forms is gain- 
ing in prominence. Construction of 
door panels calls for well over 100 
million square feet annually, likewise 
furniture and motion picture sets. 

Plywood company earnings have 
been somewhat irregular meanwhile 
as a result of slackening demand 


which became manifest late in 1948 
and continued through the following 
July owing to consumer resistance to 
soaring prices. When one of the 
popular home-building grades rose to 
over $100 a thousand, builders turned 
to less expensive forms of wood and 
to aluminum. As a result, prices 
slumped with correspondingly lower 
revenues. Nevertheless the rebound, 
when it came, was fairly rapid with 
prices climbing as fast as they fell. 
Save for the accentuated wartime de- 
mand, producers might have again 
priced themselves out of the market, 
but as matters now stand, 1951 prom- 
ises to be even more prosperous than 
last year. 


Company Activities 


Most of the companies listed in 
the accompanying table make ply- 
wood for a wide range of purposes. 
Until recently, Atlas Plywood had 
concentrated on containers and pack- 
ing cases, but the company has now 
diversified to a point where about 50 
per cent of its business is in panels, 
interior and exterior sheathing, and 
flush doors, and results have im- 
proved accordingly. Georgia-Pacific’s 
recent rapid growth is ascribed to 
new plant capacity and to acquisi- 
tions. U. S. Plywood, the leader in 
the group, makes both soft and hard- 
wood plywood, the latter being used 
in furniture, cabinet work, boats, 
store equipment, and durable goods. 

Wood products account for only 
about 20 per cent of Mengel Com- 
pany sales with corrugated paper- 
board shipping containers making up 
around 30 per cent, and consumer 
products, including furniture, ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. M and M 
Wood Working is the largest manu- 
facturer of Douglas fir doors as well 
as a leading producer of plywood. 


The Leading Plywood Makers 
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for nearly 30 per cent of mill output. -—~Sales—, —— Earned Per Share——, _Divi- 
Ordinarily conventional housing takes Company Ended: 1949 1960 ‘Io40 "950° “Toso 1957 “1950 Price 
nearly half of total production, and Atlas Plywood eeccce June 30 $21.6 $19.1 $2.01 $2.11 a$1.34 a$3.32 $2.00 21 
although this particular category is General Plywood anne Oe Jt 4.6 7.0 D3.17 0.64 60.23 b0.05 None 3 
still the largest, more plywood is Ga.-Pacific Ply. ..... Dec. 31 35.0 53.4 0.34 5.04 0.53 c1.43 0.62% 21 
going nec prefab houses: which ere M & M Woodwork... July 31 249 27.9 188 1.79 e1.61 £0.70 1.10 17 
colasniien a: Meena alidibii, uetie alii Mengel Company ... Dec. 31 264 42.4 D036 5.29 0.58 cl1.24 1.05 17 
joying le _U. S. Plywood....... Apr. 30 g69.2 g108.5 3.07 25.99 120 35 





conventional housing slumps. Rail- 


way car builders are calling for more a—Nine months. b—Six months. c—Three months. e—Seven months ended February 28, 1951 


1 f iti d ‘ one of yet ag gt IE we months — —_ 31; compares ws a x Bape te — 

ood for ammunition cars an Oo g—Years p of following year; 1951 per-share earnings adjust or stock dividend. 

: A refrigerator ate ion meee ply a Note: Mengel and U. S. Plywood earnings include 50% equity in U. S.—Mengel Plywoods, 
5 = ic. 
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Brought It The blaze of nation- 
Upon alization which is 
— on sweeping across Iran 


today—and which 
has resulted in expropriation of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, a Brit- 
ish concession for the past 40 years 
—could be said to have been ignited 
by two sparks, both of which can be 
traced to the British themselves. 

First, England’s Labor Govern- 
ment set a precedent for any nation 
that might care to follow its course 
when it nationalized its coal, utility 
and other industries. It was only 
natural, therefore, for the Iranian 
Government to reason that if nation- 
alization was a sound government 
policy for England, it should be 
equally good for it. Contract or no 
contract with the British, the Per- 
sians could see no reason why they 
should not take possession of their 
vast natural oil resources. 

As a matter of fact, some persons 
hold that Iran’s strong stand in the 
dispute is further fortified by the 
British offer of an immediate pay- 
ment of +£10,000,000 plus other 
financial concessions to the Iranian 
Government toward a final settle- 
ment. This offer, however, was 
turned down by the Teheran Govern- 
ment. 

The second spark had its origin in 
the fact that during the entire time 
the British operated their Iranian 
oil concession—and during the years 
when they should have sought the 
good will of the Iranians—they did 
little financially or otherwise to 
endear themselves to the people of 
that land. 

With this background in mind, it 
is difficult to come to any other con- 
clusion than that the British Govern- 
ment has brought its troubles in Iran 
upon itself. 

12 





Uncle Sam's 


According to the 
most up-to-date fig- 
ures made public by 
the Civil Service 
Commission, the number of civilian 
workers on the Federal payroll has 
increased sharply since the start of 
the Korean war. Quite naturally, the 
largest increases were reported in 
Washington. 

It would be even more interesting, 
however, if a complete and accurate 
accounting of the present huge Gov- 
ernment payroll were made depart- 
ment by department and bureau by 
bureau. More than likely, such a de- 
tailed report would bring to the fore 
quite clearly just how many parasitic 
positions are in existence. It would 
reveal the extent to which many de- 
partments are overstaffed at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers. And it would 
shed light on how very lax the Gov- 
ernment can be in its hiring practices. 

A Government payroll, unfortu- 
nately, is too frequently a juicy plum 
freely available to politicians who 
seek some means of rewarding those 
who have worked in their behalf at 
election time. 

There is considerable room for im- 
provement when it comes to the mat- 
ter of Federal employment. If there 
is any area in Government where 
economy could be exercised, it is in 
its oversized payroll which could well 
be pared. A _ good housecleaning 
might save overburdened taxpayers of 
the nation perhaps several billion 
dollars annually—and without impair- 
ing, nay possibly improving, the effi- 
ciency of Government administration. 

Something drastic should be done 
in Washington by way of eliminating 
surplus Government workers. 


Tremendous 
Payroll 


Page 


Probe Now that the Senate 
Evokes has concluded its 

j eight weeks’ investi- 
Confusion 


gation of President 
Truman’s summary dismissal of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur from his 
commands in the Far East, the pub- 
lic anxiously awaits a formal report 
from the 26 Senators who com- 
posed the inquiry panel. 

Considering the varied political 
leanings of the members of the in- 
vestigating committee, we hardly can 
expect a unanimous decision with re- 
gard to the President’s treatment of 
MacArthur. More than likely there 
will be several reports forthcoming. 

As far as the general public is con- 
cerned, and even among those who 
followed closely the tedious hearings 
in which an estimated two million 
words were recorded, the case is still 
confusing. 

The investigation showed that even 
among the brass hat officials close to 
the President there was discord 
over the conduct of the war in Korea 
and our Far East policies in recent 
years. Many conflicting viewpoints 
were offered in testimony. 

It would appear though that the 
people of the nation, generally speak- 
ing, consider MacArthur to have 
been treated too roughly—and we 
venture the opinion that this impres- 
sion will be a lasting one. Nothing 
that the committee was able to find 
during its inquiry, and nothing that 
it may report in the future based on 
the recent hearings, can sway the 
public in this respect. 

The General’s outstanding reputa- 
tion as a military leader and his years 
of heroic service to his country can 
not be questioned as a result of the 
lengthy and thoroughgoing probe re- 
cently concluded. He will always be 
looked to with respect by the public. 
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Good Yields From 
Two Utility Issues 


Central Illinois Light and Illinois Power serve many 
important communities in the state and offer yields 


in excess of six per cent from present dividend rates # 


ke utility issues lend themselves 

to comparison as readily as Cen- 
tral Illinois Light Company and IIli- 
nots Power Company. Not only do 
the two companies serve contiguous 
territories within their home state, 
but their common stocks pay the same 
dividend ($2.20 a year) and usually 
trade within a point or two of each 
other. Central Illinois Light—a former 
subsidiary of Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation — furnishes electric 
and natural gas service in Peoria, 
second largest city in Illinois, and in 
Springfield, the state capital. In point 
of operating revenues, Central Illi- 
nois is about 43 per cent as large as 
its neighbor. Electric and gas re- 
spectively account for 68 per cent and 
26 per cent of revenues; the balance 
of six per cent comes from steam and 
miscellaneous services. 

Illinois Power Company, formerly 
part of the North American Com- 
pany system, was originally formed 
in 1923 through the consolidation of 
18 separate corporations and in 1940 
was both an operating and a holding 
company. It then owned bus, street 
railway, ice and water properties but 








Central Illinois Light 


Operating Earned 


Revenues Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
Fs < Te Ge EK sce ceecis 
| i oe: Be: Seer, 
1998... GE RO ts BAS iJ. 
1940.. ie a ae 
> WM fF 
ee) ee! he! 6 ee 
$063 .05-'TRS OE CR? edie caves 
|. oe! See ee) leet ore 
|. wa: {i> <i? (ae 
,. ae: i See. ae nee 
Seer. .c: Sa: Bae Be Hkeacria 
|, a sae: Te: Tee eee 
1949... 17.7 3.01 2.20 36%—33% 
1950... 19.7 2.98 2.20 38%4%—30 
12 months ended May 31: 

1S... Sie Se jew etebecue’ 
1951... 21.4 2.94 a$l. 10 a35Y4—32% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1920. 
a—To July 3. Note—Shares held ‘hy Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp. were publicly distrib- 
uted in Septemher, 1949. 
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has since radically changed its status 
te that of an operating company with 
properties entirely located in Illinois. 
Preferred dividend arrears were 
cleared up in 1947, permitting the 
initiation of common payments. 

The basic economy of the territory 
served by Illinois Power is agricul- 
tural and it is noteworthy that the 
company has more rural customers 
than any other utility in the state. 
However, important industrial cus- 
tomers are also located in the area 
and more are coming in, due in part 
to the decentralization of industry. 


Revenue Sources 


Operating revenues of Illinois 
Power are currently divided as fol- 
lows: electricity, 79 per cent; natu- 
ral gas, 20 per cent; and steam heat- 
ing and water, one per cent. De- 
spite limited supplies of natural gas, 
operations of this division have 
grown in importance to both compa- 
nies in recent years. Substantial 
numbers of space heating customers 
were added by the two utilities dur- 
ing the particularly cold winter of 
1950-1951. Increased gas deliveries 
by pipeline suppliers should permit 
additional gains in view of the large 
numbers of prospective gas custom- 
ers waiting for service. 

Illinois Power’s transition from a 
purchaser of high-cost power to vir- 
tual self-sufficiency in meeting its 
needs is particularly striking. Prior 
to September 1947 the company gen- 
erated less than ten per cent of its 
electric energy needs but this year 
it will generate between 85 and 90 
per cent of requirements. The rea- 
son: facilities installed since World 
War II have sufficed for territorial 
growth besides supplying most of the 
power formerly purchased. 

Like Central Illinois Light, Illinois 
Power has been obliged to raise its 
sights on projected expansion. Even 


though Central Illinois spent $21.6 
million in 1947-1950 and Illinois 
Power $108 million, the former will 
invest an additional $9.5 million in 
new plant in 1951 and $6 million in 
1952; meanwhile, Illinois Power ex- 
penditures will total $23.6 million this 
year and $33 million in 1952. Not- 
withstanding these sizable outlays, 
however, the sound capital structures 
of both companies should not be im- 


paired. The ratio of common stock 


to total capitalization in each case is 
slightly under 40 per cent, while Cen- 
tral Illinois has a smaller proportion 
of bonds and a larger percentage of 
preferred stock than Illinois Power. 

Both utilities have municipal own- 
ership problems which, fortunately, 
are not of a serious nature. A mun- 
icipal electric system accounts for 
about 43 per cent of kilowatt-hour 
sales in Springfield, also served by 
Central Illinois Light. The latter has 
offered to lease and operate the 
municipal plant for a 20-year period 
but this proposal has met with a nega- 
tive response from the City Council. 
However, Central Illinois continues 
to furnish most of the industrial 
power business in that city and the 
electric business in Springfield rep- 
resents only a moderate proportion 
of the company’s over-all revenues. 

Illinois Power serves approxi- 
mately 10,000 electric customers in 
the City of Bloomington while the 
City supplies about 1,500 customers. 
The local authorities have been re- 
ported interested in acquiring the 
company’s properties in that city but 
Illinois Power is not likely to give 
serious consideration to such propo- 





Illinois Power 


Operating Earned 


Revenues Per Divi- 


Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $19.0 $1.21 Sami)! -aibuewales 
1938... 18.6 0.71 aad 5%4— 2 
1939... 19.7 1.06 a 44— 2% 
1940... 21.2 1.10 7 5Y— 2% 
1941... 23.1 2.03 34— 
1942... 248 2.26 aed 13%4—5/16 
1943... 26.7 2.64 i — 1 
1944... 284 1.89 wf 164— 4% 
1945... 29.8 2.05 ... 34Y4—14% 
1946... 30.2 4.83 .-- 39Y%—20 
1947... 32.7 3.67 a$1.00 31%—24 
1948... 374 3.16 200 30 —25% 
1949... 403 3.04 205 37%—25% 
1950... 45.4 284 2.20 414%—30% 
12 months ended May 31: 

1950... $42.1 $3.09 cigs seawa cane 
1951... 48.5 2.82 b$1.65 b36%4,—32% 





a—Initial dividend paid August 1. b—To July 3. 
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sals. Municipal competition also ex- 
ists in Jacksonville, but viewed in 
its proper perspective, this situation, 
like that in Bloomington, does not 
pose any major threat to the sound- 
ness of the system. In any event, 
advocates of public power were un- 
doubtedly taken aback ‘by the rapid- 
ity with which Illinois Power and 
four other utility companies moved 
to organize Electric Energy, Inc. This 
company, for which Illinois Power 
subscribed 20 per cent of the out- 
standing stock, will supply the Atomic 
Energy Commission with up to 500,- 
000 kw of power for 25 years. 

On the basis of its past record, 
Central Illinois Light must be re- 
garded as the stronger issue of the 
two. The company’s residential cus- 
tomers used an average of 2,180 kwh 
of electricity in 1950 compared with 
a national average of 1,825; another 
yardstick is the average price paid by 
residential users—2.36 cents per kwh 
for Central Illinois customers as 
against 2.89 cents for the national 
average. Another point worth not- 
ing is that Central Illinois is amortiz- 
ing $3.6 million of plant acquisition 
adjustments by an annual charge of 
$400,000 while Illinois Power is writ- 
ing off $6.2 million in this account at 
the rate of $528,000 a year. But 
while Central Illinois is making these 
charge-offs against income account, 
thereby reducing reported earnings, 
Illinois Power is writing off the 
amount through charges to earned 
surplus. 


Suitable for Portfolios 


At 33, Central Illinois Light is 
quoted around 11.2 times latest earn- 
ings to yield 6.7 per cent. Illinois 
Power (at 35) is selling at 12.4 times 
earnings and furnishes a slightly 
lower return of 6.3 per cent. Divi- 
dend increases are not in immediate 
prospect for either company in the 
light of heavy construction programs 
and anticipated tax boosts. However, 
present rates are well secured ; in fact, 
Illinois Power has estimated 1951 
earnings at $3.40 per share, on the 
basis of present tax rates. Both is- 
sues appear attractive for inclusion 
in the utility section of investment 
portfolios, with Central Illinois Light 
preferable for the more conservative 
account and Illinois Power attractive 
on the basis of its excellent growth 
potential. 
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Unlisted Market Accounts 
For Huge Sales Volume 


Issues traded over the counter many times larger than 
listed group. Numerous sound stocks are not listed; 


some have paid dividends continuously for over 50 years 


M*” investors are prone to re- 
gard the over-the-counter mar- 


ket as of relatively minor importance 
compared with the organized security 
exchanges, and chiefly a market for 
issues of speculative calibre. The fact 
is, however, that securities of the 
highest quality are traded in the un- 
listed market, including Treasury 
notes and bonds, municipal bonds 
and railroad equipment obligations. 
Moreover, the majority of transac- 
tions in bank, insurance, investment 
trust and real estate issues are han- 
dled in the over-the-counter market. 
Actually, the term ‘‘over-the-coun- 
ter” is a misnomer, dating back to 
the days when business was done on 
the counters of brokerage firms. To- 
day, business is handled primarily via 
the telephone and various sources 
have suggested “over-the-telephone” 
or “off-board” market as more ap- 
propriate names. Be that as it may, 
non-listed stock issues are many times 
more numerous than their listed 
brethren—just how many times is 
difficult to estimate because of the 
lack of data. But if all types of secu- 
rities are taken into consideration, the 
volume of business done on the or- 
ganized exchanges is dwarfed by 
activity in the unlisted market. 
While it is true that many over- 
the-counter issues are highly specu- 





lative or obscure situations, it is also 
true that some are fully entitled to 
investment ratings. It should be kept 
in mind that many issues of sound 
quality cannot meet the listing re- 
quirements of the exchanges because 
of limited distribution of their stock 
or because of small capitalizations. 
The accompanying list—compiled for 
illustrative purposes—consists of 12 
off-board issues that have paid divi- 
dends for 50 years or longer. 


Leaders in the Field 


No single explanation can be ad- 
vanced for the exceptional perform- 
ances of these issues, but it is worth 
noting that none is engaged in sup- 
plying products or services of a lux- 
ury nature and each occupies an 
important niche in its own particular 
field. New Haven Gas Light is the 
oldest dividend payer in the group 
while United Illuminating has the 
shortest record. This points up the 
fact that length of dividend payments 
should not be the sole criterion in 
appraising the relative merits of a 
stock, since United Illuminating—a 
sound operating utility—has more 
general appeal for the average inves- 
tor because of its larger capitalization 
and the nature of its operations. 

Four of the issues (Paterson 


Please turn to page 26 


Unlisted 50-Year Dividend Payers 


Divi- 

dends ;-—Sales—. -—Earned—, Recent 

Paid (Millions) Per Share —Dividends—, Bid 

Company Since 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 Price +Yield 

Creamery Pkge. Mfg....... 1888 N.R. N.R. $1.74 $2.13 $1.20 $1.20 21 7.1% 
Hollingsworth & Whitney.1882 $22.8 $28.9 254 415 250 1.25 34 7.3 
Ludlow Mfg. & Sales...... 1872 32.0 364 2.74 4.35 2.15 1.30 31 84 
National Casket ........... 1890 al4.6 al4.3 a2.28 a286 2.50 1.25 35 7.1 
New Haven Gas Light..... 1850 47 6 $1 1.70 192- 1.6. 130.27. 39 
New Haven Water........ 1879 25 25 345 320- 300: 390 53 $9 
Nicholson File ............ 1872 N.R. N.R. 1.97 3.90 3.00 1.50 37 81 
Paterson Parchment Paper. 1891 b5.3 b6.5 b0.96 b2.78 1.30 0.40 14 9.3 
Plymouth Cordage ........ 1859 229 292 2.76 818 440 1.80 53 8&3 
Reece Corp. .....5.:.....- 1882 N.R. N.R. 1.77 1.78 1.00 0.40 10 10.0 
United Illuminating ....... 1900 19.2 208 2.69 2.84 2.40 1.10 43 5.6 
West Point Mfg............ 1888 83.6 c98.6 2.08 c3.03 1.52% 0.80 25 6.4 





*Paid or declared to July 3. +Based on 1950 payments or current indicated annual rate. a—VYears 
ended June 30. b—Years ended September 30. c—Years ended about August 31. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 














Treasury surplus of $3.5 billion for fiscal year just ended 


will be the last for some time. Deficit financing seems in 


prospect for years to come regardless of Korean developments 


The level of Federal outlays and the method 
of financing them promises to be one of the major 
determinants of the rate of business activity over 
the next few years. Last January President Tru- 
man predicted that expenditures in the 1950-51 
fiscal year would amount to $47.2 billion, to be 
followed by a total of $71.6 billion in fiscal 1952. 
The first estimate proved high by $2.6 billion, 
partly because the planned increase in defense pro- 
duction was slow in getting under way. And since 
revenues were $3.6 billion higher than expected, 
we ended the year with a budget surplus of $3.5 
billion instead of a deficit of $2.7 billion. But this 
is likely to be the last surplus for some time. 


It is now predicted that outlays during the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be about $68 billion, and re- 
ceipts under present tax laws some $58 billion, 
leading to a deficit of $10 billion instead of the 
$16.5 billion forecast last January. On this basis, 
the Administration wants new taxes to yield $10 
billion. But the bill approved by the House pro- 
vides only $7.2 billion and the Senate, even before 
Malik’s peace feeler, was in no mood to authorize 
even this amount. No tax bill will be voted for at 
least two months, and if fighting ends in Korea 
during this interval the Administration will be 
lucky to get more than half the amount it has 
requested. 


This would appear to imply a deficit of nearly 
$5 billion. But it is probable that the latest esti- 
mate of revenues is conservative, and if the Korean 
war ends Congress is likely to force a reduction in 
the currently anticipated level of defense outlays, 
compel the Federal Reserve Board to relax its hous- 
ing and consumer credit controls and scuttle price, 
wage and rent controls. These actions would raise 
Federal receipts. Even so, however, it is unlikely 
that the budget can be balanced this year and there 
is practically no prospect that it can be done in 
fiscal 1953 or 1954 even if the level of expenditures 
now planned ($80-90 billion and $75 billion, re- 
spectively) is scaled down materially, for it is 
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impossible to envision Congress levying taxes at 
anywhere near these rates. 


Treasury Secretary Snyder has just stated that 
he expects a budget deficit of $3.5 billion during 
the current quarter. Although the Treasury’s cash 
balance is almost $2.4 billion above his estimate of 
current requirements, the last two weekly offerings 
of Treasury bills have each amounted to $1.2 bil- 
lion, $200 million more than the series being re- 
funded. If the next eleven maturities (some of 
which total $1.1 billion) are also succeeded by 
$1.2 billion issues, Federal debt and Treasury cash 


- will be augmented by a total of $2 billion. This 


appears to be, at least in part, an attempt to put the 
pressure on Congress to increase tax revenues sub- 
stantially, and in the present mood of the legislators 
it could easily backfire. 


Deficit financing is automatically considered 
inflationary, since it increases incomes with no 
corresponding gain in economically useful produc- 
tion. But it need not necessarily be more infla- 
tionary than a balanced budget achieved by means 
of taxes such as those imposed under the House bill. 
which involve such high marginal rates on “excess” 
corporate profits and higher-bracket personal in- 
comes as to stifle production incentives. A deficit 
covered by sale of Savings Bonds would actually 
be the lesser evil from an inflation-inducing stand- 


point. 


But the chances are that the probable deficits 
of the next few years will be financed in large part 
in the bad old-fashioned way, by channeling Fed- 
eral debt into the banks and thus increasing the 
money supply by a good many times the amount 
of bank purchases. The effects of such a process 
on the price level were painfully evident during and 
after World War II. In view of the likelihood of a 
repetition, common stock investors had better main- 
tain their positions regardless of the temporary 
deflation now being witnessed. 

Written July 5, 1951; Allan F. Hussey. 
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Department Store Sales 

An end of the Korean war may well bring a re- 
duction in the recent pace of retail store sales and 
possibly new price cuts since consumers naturally 
will expect civilian goods will become more plenti- 
ful. And the statistical picture may make things 
look worse than they actually are, for sales results 
in coming weeks will be compared with the volume 
of business done during the initial weeks of scare 
buying which followed the Korean outbreak in late 
June 1950. Although price wars, particularly in 
New York City, played a large part in boosting 
sales, business has been off in a number of cities, 
nctably Boston, Richmond, St. Louis, and Min- 
neapolis. For the four weeks ended June 23, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board figures show sales up only three 
per cent against a gain of nine per cent for the 
first 25 weeks of this year. Only in New York have 
recent gains been consistently wide. 


Cement Output Climbing 


Stimulated by greatly increased activity in indus- 
trial building and public housing, cement shipments 
during the first five months of this year rose 16 
per cent over the comparative 1950 period. The 
high rate of current demand may be expected to last 
for some time to come. Engineering construction 
awards for the first 26 weeks of this year, as re- 
ported by Engineering News-Record, were up 310 
per cent over the similar 1950 period, dollar volume 
of public housing contracts gained 179 per cent, 
public buildings 34 per cent and sewerage work 28 
per cent. Declines in other categories such as con- 
tracts for commercial buildings, bridges, highways 
and waterworks held the over-all gain to 29 per 
cent, which still is fairly substantial. 


Machine Tool Demand Up 


Little if any abatement in the present rate of 
machine tool orders is expected as the result of a 
Korean truce nor will the peak backlog of orders be 
cancelled since a tremendous amount of new equip- 
ment will still be needed for defense plants yet to 
be built. Construction volume is bound to be large, 
and further increases in orders may even occur. 
The industry backlog at the half-year-mark had 
reached an estimated $1 billion, equal to nearly 20 
months’ production. Shipments for the first six 
months were in excess of $230 million, nearly 
double the volume of the corresponding period of 
last year. 
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Steel Supply Tight 

The steel supply situation will grow more critical 
in coming months, according to Iron Age, which 
predicts that less than 15 per cent of the third 
quarter’s output of finished steel will be available 
for non-essential use. Thus, no nearby improve- 
ment in supplies is in prospect for producers of 
consumer durable goods for some months ahead, at 
least. Leading steel executives have taken a rela- 
tively optimistic view of the duration of the short- 
age, some forecasting ample supplies during the 


. first half of 1952 and others predicting an end to 


the shortage by the close of next year. A major 
uncertainty in the steel picture is the scarcity of 
scrap, which is so tight that mills are buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Moreover, the scrap situation 
is expected to worsen with the coming cold weather. 
One encouraging sign has been the decline in gray 
market prices for steel, although this is of little 
comfort to the manufacturer who must pay a pre- 
mium above the mill or warehouse price. 


Tire Price Prospects 

Despite the Government’s July 1 cut in the price 
of natural rubber, from 66 cents a pound to 52 
cents, no early lowering of automotive tire prices 
appears likely. The slash reduced the cost of 
natural rubber to around the level of last October, 
but since then other costs have risen. For example, 
the Government itself has increased the price of 
GRS synthetic rubber by six cents a pound and has 
raised the price of butyl rubber more than two 
cents a pound. When natural rubber prices started 
ceilingward and synthetic prices were increased, 
tire makers fell back on inventories and made new 
purchases on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Restrictions on the use of natural rubber and in- 
creased availability of synthetic are beginning to 
find sharp reflection in the monthly statistics. In 
the first five months this year, (largely reflecting 
April and May usage) natural rubber consumption 
of 200,452 tons was off 33 per cent from the 299,- 
158 tons used in the same 1950 period, while syn- 
thetic rubber usage increased 63 per cent from 
187,946 tons to 305,570 tons. 


Washing Machine Sales Off 

The restrictive effects of Government materials 
controls and credit restrictions were reflected in 
sales of household washing machines in May. Unit 
sales totaled 253,942, down 13 per cent from the 
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preceding month and off 16.6 per cent in compari- 
son with May, 1950. Figures for automatic dryers 
were more favorable; 32,292 units were sold in 
May, representing only a two per cent drop from 
the April total and 100 per cent higher than the 
corresponding month of 1950. Sales of ironers in 
May were 24,200 units, a two per cent gain over 
the preceding month but off 11.7 per cent from the 
same month a year earlier. 


Smaller Silver Supplies 

Mexico’s decision to suspend silver exports to 
this country for the remainder of the year has 
pushed quotations for foreign silver up to 90.41 
cents an ounce or close to the 91-cent price at which 
the U.S. Treasury stands ready to sell the metal. In 
recent years, foreign silver has sold well below the 
Treasury price. The price boost means higher costs 
for jewelry and silverware makers, as well as indus- 
trial users, who will probably seek permission from 
the OPS to raise their prices. Mexico, which uses 
large amounts of silver for coinage purposes, turned 
out only 49 million ounces last year compared with 
78 million ounces in 1941. Peru, another important 
supplier, is producing about ten million ounces a 
year compared with 10 million ounces in 1941. 
Domestic output has fallen off similarly. These de- 
clines have been registered in the face of record 
consumption of 120 million ounces in 1950 and this 
year’s usage is running at the 1950 rate. 


Fertilizer Record 


Fertilizer tag sales and industry reports indicate 
that commercial fertilizer consumption in the crop 
year ended June 30 reached an all-time high of ap- 
proximately 20 million tons, which compares with 
18.3 million tons last year. It was the 13th con- 
secutive year in which consumption set a new 


record. Tag sales in the first eleven months, with 
North Carolina (heaviest user), Oklahoma and Vir- 
ginia yet to report for May, totaled 9.96 million 
tons, vs. 8.92 million tons in the 1949-50 period. 
The missing reports should add 350,000 tons to the 
eleven months total, and well in excess of a half 
million tons may be expected for June. Tag sales 
normally represent about 55 per cent of national 
consumption. In nine years, use of commercial 
fertilizer has doubled. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Safeway Stores’ domestic sales for the 24 weeks 
to June 16 were 19.7 per cent above the same 
period last year. 

Louisville & Nashville’s total operating revenues 
for the five months through May were $92.1 million 
vs. $76.8 million last year. 

Philadelphia Electric plans a five-year construc- 
tion program to cost about $320 million. 

Bethlehem Steel has received approval from the 
Maritime Administration to build three 29,000-ton 
tankers. 

General Electric will build a $6 million electronic 
tube plant near Anniston, Ala. 


Other Corporate News 

Food Fair’s sales in April year topped $200 
million vs. $164 million in 1949-50. 

New York State Electric & Gas to offer 217,904 


‘shares of common to stockholders of record July 


17, on a one-for-ten basis. 

American Safety Razor subsidiary has booked $20 
million war contract to operate shell-loading plant. 

Standard Oil of Ohio has acquired rights to 2.4 
million acres in Saskatchewan. 

International Mineral’s net for year ended June 
30 placed at about $3 per share by President Ware. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Govt. 214s, 1972-67........ « SA 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.. 93 3.15 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

PED -dctodéisniscecsians ees 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 ........... 95 3.30 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 93% 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.... 100 4.50 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s,1985:. 91 3.20 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 95 4.90 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 129 5.43% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 107 5.61 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 106 4.72 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 102 4.41 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 94 5.32 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum........... 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—~ --Earnings~ Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.20 a$0.79 a$0.71 33 


Dow Chemical ....... *2.00 *1.80 b4.00 b4.31 95 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 0.80 cl1.77 c2.77 27 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.10 al.28 al.21 53 
General Foods .....-.. 2.45 1.20 co. EO al 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 a2.78 a2.49 203 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 150 £3.29 f5.42 51 


Standard Oil of Calif.. *2.50 1.30 a0.87 al.34 45 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 a0.95 al.01 59 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 0.80 al.08 al.09 31 


* Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Nine months (based on 
average number of shares outstanding). c—12 months to April W. 
f—12 months to March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

oe Dividends ———----+, 
Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 
Since Average 1950 1951 Price 
American Stores ..... 1938 $1.27 $2.00 $1.50 34 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 6.75 154 
Borden Company .... 1889 °2.06 2.80 1.20 47 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 1.00 31 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 180 37 
Reese £5. Ty asncess 1918 2.60 3.00 150 52 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 2.00 50 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 250 39 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.05 1.50 135 32 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 150 32 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 1.35 0.75 27 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 1.00 32 


Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 2.40 1.20 34 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.70 30 
Southern Cal. Edison 1910 1.62 2.00 150 33 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.87 2.50 1.00 40 
Texas Company ..... 1902 135 3.25 1.00 46 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 4.00 150 51 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 4.75 99 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.35 4.50 3.25 67 


Walgreen Company... 1933 = 1.70 1.85 0.80 27 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, ;--Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 = b$0.84 b$0.57 41 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 b2.45 b250 48 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 00 - cee: | 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.60 b058 b068 13 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.50 bl.02 b2.35 35 


Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 3.50 8.82 cl6.16 94 
Flintkote Company.... 3.00 1.00 b0.70 b1.06 27 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 5.00 2.50 b1.88 bl.62 82 
General Amer. Transport 3.00 1.50 b1.09 bl.19 50 
General Motors....... 6.00 2.00 b2.38 b1.58 47 


Glidden Company .... 2.10 1.75 e127 e211 38 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 2.50 b1.45 b2.33 69 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.50 0.80 b0.81 b1.08 38 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 1.75 b1.36 b2.37 56 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 1.00 756 ... 30 
Sperry Corporation.... 200 1.00 4.72 ... 28 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil..1.90 0.90 b0.94 b1.39 36 
ee” Eee ee 3.45 1.50 b1.64 b1.62 39 
West Penn Electric.... 185 1.00 b0.70 b0.81 28 





b—First quarter. c—Years ended October 31, 1949 and 1950. 
e—Six months ended April 30. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Iranian situation may dislocate domestic oil transport if 


«Western hemisphere becomes a main source of European 


supply — May force rationing of. fuel oil to industries 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—If the Ira- 
nian refineries close, Europe will lose 
one of its main oil suppliers. About 
half of this loss, it’s estimated, will 
be made up in_ the’ western 
hemisphere—both Venezuela and the 
United States. As might be imagined, 
this will disarrange long settled habits 
of shipping domestic oil to domestic 
users. The Government is taking a 
leading part in working out new 
routes—just in case. 

The tankers that now run from 
Texas along the southern and eastern 
coasts would shift to the Transatlan- 
tic run. The pipe-lines, obviously, 
couldn’t handle all the displaced oil. 
The business would be given to the 
railroads since there are supposed to 
be some idle tank-cars. Nobody has 
suggested new pipe lines: the capital 
investment and use of steel are too 
great and, besides, the whole thing 
might blow over any minute. 

There has been some talk about 
rationing fuel oil to public utilities 
and industrial plants. This could be 
done, perhaps, by means of some 
kind of inventory order. Some plants 
have furnaces that can take either oil 
or coal; some have alternative equip- 
ment. To that extent, there could be 
an immediate switch to solid fuel, 
which, of course, the Government 
would encourage. 


Auto gas would not be rationed. 
Even the wartime rationing was de- 
signed mainly to save rubber. More- 
over, it has been found that since 
the war a larger proportion of cars 
has been devoted to business rather 
than pleasure driving. This could be 
accounted for by the faster growth 
of suburbs than of transit company 
services. 


The Defense Agencies are hav- 
ing a lot of trouble with the business- 
men who serve without pay as con- 
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sultants or join their advisory com- 
mittees. Things might work out well 
enough if there weren’t so much sus- 
picion that a group of businessmen, 
sitting on the same committee, in- 
evitably will violate the anti-trust 
laws. So Justice Department law- 
yers read through the minutes of the 
meetings—hundreds of meetings. 

An advisory committee, it’s said, 
will work out some idea for allocat- 
ing this or that product; then call 
on the agency to issue an order as 
they discover that they themselves 
may not simply allocate, that it’s 
against the rules if done that way. 
The Agency man, who must be 
serving full time for regular civil 
service pay, must be the first to pro- 
pose the scheme. 

So, the businessmen decide to hire 
their own lawyers, which makes mat- 
ters worse. The objection to that is 
not so much legal as social. A law- 
yer, the knowing Justice Department 
men say, tries too quickly and too 
hard to earn his fee; he prevents his 
clients from giving the spontaneous 
advice the Government wants; he 
turns a meeting into a proceeding. 
It’s not asserted that a committee 
with a lawyer always becomes a con- 
spiracy. 


While both Houses were haggling 
over price controls, the farm lobby- 
ists were trying to start an opposite 
agitation—to restore the Government 
pegs. They’re especially afraid that 
prices would drop on the end of hos- 
tilities, and so want the Government 
to step right in. This may put the 
Administration on the spot. 


The Treasury has just published 
some interesting statistics on the 
wealthy, including the income class of 
$1 million and up, in a table accom- 
panying Secretary Snyder’s testi- 
mony before the Senate Finance 





Committee. Out of about 42 million 
taxpayers, including both individuals 
and families, 1,841,000 may be ex- 
pected this year to fall into the 
$10,000 a year class and up. The 
$5,000 to $10,000 class comprises 
6,301,000 taxpayers, leaving not quite 
34 million below $5,000. 

There are 200 persons or families 
with incomes, after business expenses, 
of more than $1 million. Their aver- 
age income is estimated at $1,964,000. 
On this, however, they pay $1,272,000 
in taxes, leaving $692,000. The aver- 
age income of the 600 getting be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000 is 
$710,000, on which is paid an aver- 
age tax of $427,000. These incomes 
and taxes, incidentally, exclude cap- 
ital gains. 

There is also an interesting table 
on corporate profits, supplying fig- 
ures since 1929. In that year, the 
amount paid in dividends was more 
than twice the addition to undivided 
profits. This year, it’s estimated, 
dividends will be a little more than 
three quarters the addition to capital 
funds. Until 1941, dividends always 
exceeded the amount kept in the 
business. It was in that year that 
something happened. 


Administration and Congressional 
leaders insist, as of course they would, 
that peace in Korea will not stop the 
arms program. They point out that 
both parties voted appropriations and 
that there was no opposition to re- 
arming. Opposition is always on de- 
tail—how much money for this item, 
that item, etc. 

Even so, people do not feel dead 
certain. If hostilities end, opposition 
which did not exist before could 
arise. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Grocery Topics .. . 


At the new Grand Union super 
market in Morristown, N. J., milady’s 
job of bringing home the groceries 
has been lightened by means of a belt 
conveyor system which moves the 
customer’s order from the cash regis- 
ter to a parcel pick-up room adjacent 
to the parking lot; when she drives 
her car to the pick-up lane, a clerk 
places the order in it—mechanization 
is also lightening the burdens of em- 
ployes here, where conveyors carry 
cartons to the basement for storage, 
other conveyors carry material to the 
sales floor and still others move items 
wherever needed throughout the 
super market. . . . Sanikleen is the 
trade name for a new odorless gen- 
eral purpose cleaner for industrial use 
which has been introduced by West 
Disinfecting Company—cleaning and 
sanitizing are accomplished in one op- 
eration with the new product... . 
General Foods Corporation has in- 
stalled five new consumer service 
kitchens and two new tasting rooms 
at its home office in New York City 
—in 1924, when the consumer serv- 
ice department was started, it con- 


sisted of only six employes; today, 92 
persons are busily at work in its 
kitchens. 


Lighting ... 

For novelty and added dimension 
in wall decorations, there’s a line of 
pictures made of translucent plastic 
sheeting—subjected to hidden fluo- 
rescent lighting in a special picture 
frame, these pictures (made by Helms 
Products, Inc.) take on a true-to-life 
appearance. . . . An Italian import, 
the Ferrania Folding Flashgun is 
made especially for the Rondine and 
Elioflex cameras, but is also suitable 
for many other European synchro- 
nized cameras—featuring a five-inch 
parabolic reflector, the unit folds 
compactly to pocket size. . . . Portable 
hand lamp bearing the Big Beam 
trade mark throws a powerful 2,000- 
foot light beam which may be toned 
down to provide a dim light—pow- 
ered by four No. 6 dry-cell batteries, 
it’s a product of U-C Lite Manufac- 
turing Company... . A third practical 
process of converting energy into 
light for illumination, called electro- 
luminescence (incandescenceand fluor- 
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escence are the other two methods), 
promises a glowing future: with the 
new process, only a step out of the 
laboratory and known as Panelite, 
a relatively “cold light” is produced 
from flat panels of glass instead of 
the more familiar bulbs or tubes—in- 
troduced by Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Panelite will first appear 
commercially in a new line of self- - 
lighting electric clocks. 


Television ... 


“At any time there is a demand for 
it,’ Crosley Division of Avco Manu- 
facturing Corporation is ready to 
manufacture a converter (shown to 
the public for the first time late last 
month) to pick up color TV broad- 
casts—a separate unit that plugs in- 
to the regular black-and-white Cros- 
ley TV receiver, it uses a color wheel 
mechanism and has a 10-inch tube; 
the picture viewed, however, equals 
that seen on a 12%4-inch tube because 
of a special magnifier incorporated 
into the converter. . . . Present TV 
set owners won’t be forced to scrap 
their old sets in order to tune in on 
the ultra-high frequency channels, 
which are expected to be opened late 
in 1952 or early in 1953—all they’ll 
need is a small table radio-like unit 
such as that shown recently by General 
Electric, which hooks up quite simply 
to any TV set not equipped for the 
UHF stations. . . . Even the crews 
on the Great Lakes ore boats oper- 
ated by U. S. Steel’s Pittsburgh 
Steamship Company can enjoy TV in 
this day and age—special powerful 
TV receiving sets are being installed 
on all boats in the company’s fleet 
following recent experiments on 
seven ships which proved that the ap- 
paratus does not interfere with vital 
radar and other electronic naviga- 
tional aids. 


Transportation ... 


New DC-4 tourist service to Bo- 
livia was inaugurated by Panagra 
(Pan American-Grace Airways) this 
past week—the new service provides 
one-plane through flights on a once-a- 
week schedule. . . . Fourth model in 
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the Nash Rambler series is the Coun- 
try Club, a hard-top designed to give 
the sporty appearance of a convertible 
—two other models of the Rambler 
are still under wraps for prospective 
debuts. . . . Special truck designed for 
civilian defense agencies is equipped 
to determine and identify radioactiv- 
ity—it’s manufactured by Radiation 
Counter Laboratories, Inc. . . . From 
California comes word of a unique de- 
vice for automobiles which is sup- 
posed to control skids on ice, snow 
and wet or dry surfaces—known as 
the Gyro-Stabilizer for Skid and 
Curb Control, it was successfully 
tested in operation by racing driver 
Walt Faulkner ; pending national dis- 
tribution arrangements, orders will be 
handled directly by Siltep, Inc. 


Random Notes... 

Good news for American tourists in 
Europe who often have trouble with 
currency conversion problems: a 
pocket-size device called the Change- 
puter gives the U. S. dollar equiva- 
lent for any foreign money value in 
a simple slide rule operation—devel- 
oped by the Foreign Currency Ser- 
vice, it’s obtainable at many travel 
agencies. . . . July ushered in a new 
punched card money order system 
throughout the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment—the new system makes it 
possible to cash a money order at any 
post office in the country without 
charge, or at any bank in the same 
manner as depositing or cashing a 
regular bank check. . . . Hearing de- 
vice for those with normal hearing is 
suggested for watchmen since it 
makes it possible for the wearer to 
hear a twig snap at 150 feet—a prod- 
uct of Dynamic Hearing Aids, Inc., 
it has tone and volume controls. .. . 
Rek-O-Kut Company, for many years 
a leading manufacturer of profes- 
sional recording and _ transcription 
equipment, has entered the consumer 
field with a line of high fidelity port- 
able phonographs playing records of 
all speeds—the new line will be 
shown in Chicago’s Palmer House 
from July 16-19. 


Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 


























THE CHASE 





NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . 
State and Municipal Securities. . . 





Other Securities . « 2 « 2 © « 
Mortgages . . «© «© «© © © « « 
a ee ee 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 
Banking Houses . . .... « 
Other Asset 2. 2 6 0 8 et et 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. « « «© © © « « « 
Dividend Payable August 1,1951. . 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 
Other Liabilities . . . . .. -@ 


Acceptances Outstanding ... . 
Less: In Portfolio . > . ° e ° : 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. 
{7,490,000 Shares— 
15 Par) 





- $111,000,000.00 


Surplus . . . 189,000,000.00 
Undivided 
PRGee « 6 6 57,187,886.14 


$1,379,189,822.86 
1,380,413,671.13 
192,736,502.02 
249,577,266.11 
50,842,286.37 
1,892,132,154.45 
9,839,383.98 
34,963,268.80 
28,495,426.26 
9,705,902.60 





$5,227,895,684.58 











$4,793,337,782.27 
2,960,000.00 
20,233,497.94 
18,116,396.28 


42,775,933.95 
6,715,812.00 


357,187,886.14 
$5,227,895,684.58 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$581,119,175.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















Business Background 





Frankness rules at stockholder meetings as a carpet man is 


himself put on carpet, and management is warned on bonuses 





sy omething Extra— Today many 
companies do more than the 
law requires to present full informa- 
tion to stockholders. They are, for the 
most part, those companies which 
were not afraid to open their books to 
shareholders in the opaque past when 
a majority of companies were fearful 
of disclosing such matters as inven- 
tory position, total sales, research ac- 
tivities and the like. General Motors 
follows up the informative statement 
and report of ALFreD P. SLOAN, Jr, 
with readily available studies as to 
company policy in producing for the 
civilian economy during military 
emergency. Calumet & Hecla, ap- 
parently impressed by the ‘eager in- 
terest of shareholders and others in 
its rejuvenation since 1941, has re- 
cently prepared a sprightly report 
based on and expanding the remarks 
of its president, Enpicott R. LoveELt, 
before the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts. The list could be 
expanded indefinitely. Management is 
responding to intelligent inquiries 
from a better informed stockholder 
family and is giving something extra 
in return. 


About Face—Just ten years ago, 
Calumet & Hecla, its ore reserves 
about exhausted, considered dissolu- 
tion. Instead, the management de- 
cided to adapt its operations to 
changed conditions and added the 
function of fabricating to its original 
work of mining. Sales have multi- 
plied from $8 million in 1941 to $47 
million last year. The number of em- 
ployes has increased from 2400 to 
4400. The story of accomplishment 
is told by Mr. Lovell in a 40-page re- 
port replete with statistics. As for 
the future, Lovell says the manage- 
ment is confident; its activities “have 
been put on a broader and more se- 
cure basis.” 


Specific—Frankness rules at most 
annual ‘stockholder meetings. One 
man put his demands in writing—at 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





a recent Holly Sugar Company ses- 
sion. He advised Chairman WILEY 
Bair and all others interested that 
the company which last year did a 
business of $47.9 million should com- 
pel all employes, present and future, 
to become stockholders—if not, they 
are not worthy of employment. And 
he demanded a salary lid at $10,000 
annually, solemnly warning officers 
that greed is the root of all unhappi- 
ness. Then he demanded an increase 
in dividend rate because he could use 
more money. He enclosed his proxy 
for the meeting and said any man 
present could vote it for him if he 
would stand firm for the three prin- 
ciples above. No one did. 


On the Carpet—In his remarks 
opening an annual meeting, WILLIAM 
F, C, Ew1nc, president of Alexander 
Smith & Sons 
Carpet Com- 
pany, urged 
that “Carpet” 
be dropped 
from the cor- 
porate title. 
“No longer 
fairly describes 
the full scope 
of our busi- 
ness,’ he ex- 
plained. But it 
did describe 
the position some belligerents put 
Ewing in until they were satisfied 
that the management was doing all 
right. 





Wm. F. C. Ewing 


Cutting the Cake—The chairman 
of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Cor- 
poration, J. A. AuLts, faced his stock- 
holder family under difficulty. The 
loudspeaker was on a level with his 
solar plexus instead of his mouth, 
and his audience couldn’t hear him. 
When it was finally adjusted, a stock- 
holder had the floor and was ques- 
tioning an incentive pay plan for of- 
ficers. “Now don’t you fellows give 
yourselves a bonus if you don’t earn 


it,” he exclaimed. From the hearty 
R. S. Bourse te, president, this ad- 
monition brought instant approval. If 
there’s no cake, the officers won't 
slice it. And Boutelle, for one, 
“would be looking for another job.” 


Eve’s Influence—Gavel pounders 
are learning that women stockholders 
are good listeners as well as curious 
questioners. What’s more, they ap- 
pear at least to disapprove efforts 
which might appear to be a play upon 
man’s alleged chivalry or upon the 
threadbare theme of the war between 
the sexes. At one meeting we asked 
a2 woman shareholder how she stood 
on the issue of placing a woman on 
the board. “I’d vote for a woman as 
a director if I believed she knew the 
business,” she said, “but not just be- 
cause she’s a woman.” Nonpartici- 
pants as yet in steel puddling or rail 
bending, women have not made much 
headway as potential directors in the 
steel industry, but in the retail busi- 
ness particularly they have gained 
widespread recognition. Their cor- 
porate affairs they take seriously, 
and they frequently flare up when 
they read or hear about Uncle Sam’s 
increasing tax take, 


Democratic Process — Annual 
meetings have taken on new signifi- 
cance. The star chamber session in a 
remote village is becoming a thing of 
the past. General Electric now makes 
something of a business man’s holiday 
of its annual meeting in Schenectady. 
New York Central runs a special 
stockholders’ train from New York 
City to its yearly gathering place in - 
Albany. From San Francisco’s Bank 
of America meeting to New Eng- 
land’s New Haven meeting, the doors 
are open to shareholders who are in- 
vited to ask questions. Some heckle 
the management, as, for instance, 
New Haven; others pass resolutions 
commending the management, as, for 
instance, The International Business 
Machines meetings at which THomasS 
J. Watson delights in telling the 
year’s story of progress and in re- 
counting the appreciation in value 
during the years of an equity in IBM. 
Stockholder conclaves generally are 
taking on the character of the historic 
town hall meetings in New England. 
Industrially, democracy is actively at 
work. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Concluded from page 7 


investment and indirectly it has en- 
abled them to provide a form of equity 
investment. 

On the latter point, the Institute’s 
publication, Life Insurance News 
Data, has said: 

“The investment of funds in non- 
housing rental properties is a form 
of equity financing which aids busi- 
ness just as effectively as capital funds 
placed in securities. At the same 
time, it does not involve a voice in 
management nor does the rate of re- 
turn depend on the annual degree of 
prosperity of the business. It involves 
long-term fixed income.” 


Shaping a Trend 


The necessity of finding avenues for 
investment at a higher return than 
that yielded by prime bonds has also 
encouraged foundations to enter the 
field, though on a smaller basis. Forty 
per cent of Columbia University’s 
$112 million endowment is invested 
in income-producing realty, part of 
it non-housing. However, the foun- 
dations have diverted the bulk of their 
investment funds in recent years into 
direct equity investments in the form 
of common stocks (FW, June 27, 
1951). 

Although it will not reach its tenth 
anniversary until next year, this new 
form of leasehold investment by in- 
surance companies has progressed far 
enough to indicate a definite trend. 
At the end of 1946, four years after 
permission was given by the first state 
for insurance companies to purchase 
non-housing real estate for invest- 
ment, the total holdings of this type 
amounted to only $70 million. In 
1947, when permission was extended 
by a full score of states, the figure 
jumped to $192 million. At the end 
of 1950, the figure was $650 million, 
and six months later it had reached 
a record high of $681 million. 

Currently, a number of companies 
in a wide range of industry are con- 
sidering the sale and lease-back ar- 
rangement as a convenient means of 
financing new construction for their 
long-term use. These leaseholds 
range from metropolitan skyscrapers 
down to plant additions for relatively 
small manufacturing establishments. 
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COMMERCIAL 


17 EAST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. GD 


Commercial Solvents Corporation sales for 
the first half of 1951 continue at a high level. 


The development of CSC’s dextran, a blood 
plasma substitute, is progressing rapidly. The 
product has been tested and used by the Armed 
Services with very favorable results. Called 
EXPANDO, it is the only dextran product to be 
approved for use as a blood volume expander in 
the United States. 


A $200,000 dextran pilot-plant is now in 
operation at Terre Haute, Indiana. The com- 
pany has approved the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 for the immediate construction 
of a large-scale plant at Terre Haute for the mass 
production of this vital material. It is expected 
that it will be in operation within six months. 


Sales of Baciferm, CSC’s antibiotic feed 
supplement marketed by the Agricultural Chem- 
icals Division, have lived up to expectations. 
Recent tests have established Baciferm, with its 
bacitracin base, to be equal to or better than 
other antibiotic supplements in stimulating 
growth of poultry. 


At Sterlington, Louisiana, the first unit of 
the new plant to produce nitrogen solutions for 
the fertilizer industry is nearing completion. 
Construction of a second unit is already under 


_ Way. 


With expansion projects progressing fa- 
vorably, despite present-day construction diffi- 
culties, and with business of all divisions 
operating at high levels, the outlook for the 
company in 1951 remains excellent. 


J. AtBertT Woops, President 


SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
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Unlisted Market 





Concluded from page 14 


Parchment Paper, Plymouth Cord- 
age, Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales 
and Nicholson File) have no debt or 
preferred stock outstanding. National 
Casket has the smallest common share 
capitalization (63,000) and West 
Point Manufacturing, the largest (2.8 
million). However, the relatively 
small capitalizations which character- 
ize this group is reflected in the fact 
that half of the stocks have about 
300,000, or fewer, common shares 
outstanding. 

Despite their impressive records, 
these issues are still subject to 
changes in the economic environment 
as well as to special conditions affect- 
ing their own industries. Even the 
world’s largest casket manufacturer 
feels the effects of dealer overstocking 
and Government restrictions on metal, 
in addition to more obvious factors 


such as changes in the death rate. 
Political relations between India and 
Pakistan have an important bearing 
on jute supplies and a prospective in- 
vestor in Ludlow Manufacturing & 
Sales should ponder the long range 
implications of kenaf—a jute substi- 
tute now being promoted by the Agri- 
culture Department. These examples 
should suffice to show that while 50 
years of uninterrupted dividend pay- 
ments should not be dismissed lightly, 
possible future developments must 
not be overlooked. 

A would-be purchaser of over-the- 
counter stocks should keep in mind 
several basic differences between 
listed and unlisted markets. While 
the National Association of Securities 
Dealers—a_ self-regulated group of 
dealers in unlisted securities—has 
done much to promote sound prac- 
tices in the field, stricter standards 
are enforced on organized exchanges, 
whose members have more clearly 
defined financial responsibility. A 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
24 Weeks to June 16 

Py bhi acca eee $1.19 $0.84 
26 Weeks to June 3 

Saco-Lowell Shops....... 2.13 2.21 
12 Months to May 31 

Atlantic City Electric..... 1.54 1.58 
Birmingham Electric ..... 1.45 1.44 
California Water Service... 2.35 2.31 
Dallas Power & Light.... 7.39 6.62 
Pall River Ges. .....<a.. 1.71 2.09 
| re 2.55 aris 
Illinois Power ........... 2.82 3.09 
Iowa Southern Utilities... 1.88 1.90 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt.... 2.14 1.99 
Scranton Electric ........ 1.18 1.21 
Tampa Electric .......... 3.23 3.23 
Utah Power & Light...... 2.79 2.58 
9 Months to May 31 

Cem OE occ ckccaces 3.09 3.07 
Masonite Corp. .......... 1.49 3.55 
Murray COrp. «. 0.6.0... 5.52 6.05 
Nat’l Linen Service....... 0.78 0.94 
Schenley Industries ...... 4.68 4.54 
Seeger Refrigerator ...... 2.84 3.52 
6 Months to May 31 
ane 1.27 0.94 
Cons.-Vultee Aircraft..... 1.75 0.95 
Laclede-Christy .......... 1.68 ie 
Rice-Stix, Inc. ...-....... 2.46 1.31 
Tokian Royalty .......... 0.22 0.13 
United Aircraft Products... 0.04 0.05 
5 Months to May 31 

Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 8.29 6.39 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R... 5.45 7.49 
Baltimore & Ohio.......:. 1.59 1.10 
Illinois Central R.R....... 4.07 4.55 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 0.28 0.25 
Kansas City Public Serv... D0.62 D1.03 
Maine Central ........... 5.70 2.73 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


5 Months to May 31 
New York Central R.R... D$0.90 D$1.01 


N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 16.75 21.27 
Norfolk & Western Ry.... 1.89 1.46 
ee 1.45 1.48 
Southern By... ..ssives.s. 4.53 3.43 
Texas Paciic Ry......... 5.74 4.22 
i NS eT Ferre 1.71 1.10 
Western Maryland Ry..... 3.36 2.20 
3 Months to May 31 
Beatrice Foods .......... 50 0.67 
Continental Fdry. & Mach. 1.83 1.42 
M & M Wood Working.. 0.70 0.65 
12 Months to April 30 
Austin, Nichols .......... 2.07 1.48 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 2.77 1.77 
Fuller (D. B.) & Co...... 0.84 0.36 
Gulf Public Service....... 1.31 1.43 
Kansas Gas & Elec........ 3.19 3.18 
Seett, Braget Coie i. cess 3.67 5.37 
Time Fimance .:......... 4.14 4.11 
True Temper Corp........ 4.30 0.92 
9 Months to April 30 
Hayes Industries ........ 1.21 1.20 
, 4 Months to April 30 
Alabama Great Southern.. 2.04 2.38 
Cinn, N. O., & Texas 
PP ers eee 3.36 3.85 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy 5.89 3.59 
Kansas City Southern..... 3.39 3.81 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... 2.13 1.78 
Union -Pacific R.R........ 3.98 2.65 
3 Months to April 30 
Crowley, Milner ......... D0.02 0.01 
EM OUD cs Vieis su ces 0.30 0.25 
6 Months to March 31 
Harvard Brewing ........ 0.02 0.03 





D—Deficit. 
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dealer in the unlisted market may 
buy and sell for his own account, or 
may execute purchases and sales 
simultaneously at a spread which per- 
mits him to obtain a desired profit 
margin. But while competition tends 
to keep these margins reasonable, ex- 
orbitant profits are sometimes ob- 
tained, particularly on inactive issues. 

Quotations may be unreliable or 
nominal in the case of some unlisted 
issues and wide spreads frequently 
prevail between bid and asked prices 
and from dealer to dealer. For ex- 
ample, four points separate bid and 
asked quotations on National Casket 
and three points on Plymouth Cord- 
age. The factor of limited market- 
ability, particularly applicable to local 
situations, causes unlisted issues to 
have lower value for collateral pur- 
poses than comparable listed securities. 

The Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 brought the nation’s security ex- 
changes under Federal supervision, 
requiring the exchanges to comply 
with SEC regulations as to listing 
requirements, among other things. In 
turn, companies desiring to have their 
securities listed must make available 
essential information regarding their 
affairs, and also must keep such in- 
formation current. This is in sharp 
contrast with many off-board issues 
which publish sketchy and incomplete 
reports once a year. ‘ 

But while these disadvantages 
should be taken into consideration, if 
an investor desires to hold munici- 
pals, bank or insurance stocks, he will 
probably have to have recourse to the 
unlisted market. In such cases, he 
should consider an issue on the basis 
of its individual merits and exercise 
care both in the selection of a dealer 
and in placing his bids. 


Dividend Changes 


American Home Products: Extra of 
40 cents and monthly of 10 cents, both 
payable August 1 to stock of record 
July 13. 

American Smelting & Refining: $1.25 
payable August 31 to stock of record 
August 3. The company paid $1 on 
May 31 and March 3. 

Clinchfield Coal: Extra of 25 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
July 16 to stock of record July 9. 

Commonwealth Edison: 45 cents pay- 
able August 1 to stock of record July 2. 
Previous rate was 40 cents quarterly. 

Holly Sugar: Extra of 25 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents both payable Aug- 
ust 1 to stock of record July 6. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Street News 





Untimely death of Leroy A. Wilson finds A. T. & T. ready with 


successor—Investment bankers prefer clean slate to “not proven" 


LB gore of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. five 
years ago took the first step toward 
replacing Walter S. Gifford as presi- 
dent when he should reach the retire- 
ment age of 65. There was a re- 
shuffling of top vice-presidents so that 
four, with important portfolios, would 
stand out as prospective candidates 
for the presidency. Leroy A. Wilson, 
the youngest of the four, died a few 
days ago. The other three were Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, Keith McHugh 
and Cleo F. Craig. 

Mr. Wilson had come up rapidly 
from the ranks. He then was given 
the important task of raising the 
additional billions of dollars needed 
to carry out a gigantic expansion 
program and, what was equally im- 
portant, obtaining rate increases to 
match inflation in wage and material 
costs. These functions were so vital 
that the man performing them was 
selected as Mr. Gifford’s successor ; 
so vital also that the directors antici- 
pated Mr. Gifford’s retirement date 
by nearly two years by creating the 
post of chairman of the board and 
moving him into it. 

The brilliant, strong and forceful 
Leroy Wilson took office a few 
days before his forty-seventh birth- 
day. The expectancy of his adminis- 
tration was 18 years. In this situa- 
tion, the directors allowed Gen. 
Harrison to be taken over as presi- 
dent of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation. And _ they 
made Mr. McHugh president of 
A.T.&T.’s most important subsidiary, 
New York Telephone Company. 

Mr. Craig, the only one of the 
original four left, was appointed act- 
ing president shortly before Mr. 
Wilson’s death. Last week the pro- 
motion was made permanent. 


There is a definite impression in 
the Street that when the investment 
banking suit resumes in the autumn 
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after the summer recess, the case 
may be thrown out of court for want 
of evidence. Offhand, that would 
seem to be a happy prospect for the 
defendants. But they definitely do 
not want the case settled that way. 
This phase of the banking business 
has been the whipping boy for dec- 
ades. Whenever they have wanted 
to make political capital, for want of 
anything better they have attacked 
the “iniquitous” investment bankers. 

All the charges against the indus- 
try were embodied in the Department 
of Justice complaint in the suit now 
being conducted. The 17 defending 
firms have spent several million dol- 
lars getting ready to disprove the 
Government’s case and in the con- 
duct of the trial to date. The defend- 
ants have gone too far to be satisfied 
with a “not proven” decision. They 
want the court to declare them not 
guilty, which would settle the charges 
once and for all time. 


A turn in the tide of bond prices 
near the end of June came as a wel- 
come relief to many dealer houses in 
the principal cities of the country. 
Not a few of them were carrying ex- 
cessive inventories that could not 
be lightened without taking serious 
losses. The carrying was—and still 
is—being done with money borrowed 
from banks. There was fear lest the 
banks become impatient and call or 
reduce these loans. 





AYGQ “A Family of 
wanurncreme =} Famous Names” 
The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 15 
cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable September 20,1951, to stock- 
holders of record August 31, 1951. 


R. S. Pruitt, Secretary 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
June 29, 1951 

















NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
50c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
August 1, 1951, to stockholders 
of record on July 11, 1951. The 
transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 


June 28, 1951. Treasurer 

















CHARTS 
& MAPS 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 














Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 




































fr OPERATING UNITS: 
SC eteladiiti AMERICAN 
o> 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ELECTRIC 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated = 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) rag ver 28, DAYSTROM 
7 1, declared a regular eres ividend FURRUTURE 
of 25 cents per share, payable August 15, ; 
1951, to polite of record July 27, 1951. anne neal : 
See the Daystrom Fashion Academy Award DAYSTROM 
Furniture at your favorite store. LAMINATES 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








General Baking Company 


Simonds Saw & Steel Company 





Incorporated: 1911, New York, acquiring 20 established baking concerns. 
Office: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Second Thursday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 
Preferred, 1,073; common, 17,727. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 2 2 ey 


*Preferred stock $8 cum. (no par) 85,093 as 
ED SU AGS AED Scns xvacsns sas0nvecansennsdbebvann 1, 569,797 shs 





*Non-eallable. 


Business: Second largest unit in the bread baking industry. 


Largely concentrates on Bond breads, rolls and Krums; and. 


in certain localities, cakes, sweetgoods, doughnuts, cookies 
and pies. Bakeries and distributing facilities are located 


along the North Atlantic Seaboard, the Middle West and 
South. 


Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $10.1 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $8.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $14.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock 
since 1912; on common 1921 to date. 

Outlook: Over-all demand for bread is fairly stable but 
competition is keen. Costs will continue high, and narrow 
profit margins are indicated; in consequence earnings are 
somewhat erratic. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment character, but 
is inactive. Common is a consistent income producer, but 
nature of business necessitates speculative rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. - % 67 $0.70 $0.76 $2.09 $1.31 $2.56 $1.52 $1.59 





Dividends paid ..... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.90 0.60 1.00 0.85 0.85 

PER LU. cckbsunksseuas 9% 9% 14% 14% 13% 11 11 - 93 

EN) scene sssnancmes 5% 7% 8% 10% 9% 8 9% 9% 
*53-week period. ‘ 


Incerporated: 1922, Massachusetts, established 1832. Office: 470 Main 
Street, Fitchburg, Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in Mareh. 
Number of stockholders (February, 1950): 2,155. 


mines agent 
ena rere. er RY erie 
Capital stock a par) 


~ *178,055 shares (35.8%) owned by Simonds family December 31, 1949. 


Business: Company and subsidiaries manufacture a com- 
plete line of saws, machine knives, files, abrasive grinding 
wheels and high-grade electric furnace tool and special steels 
in the forms of bars, sheets, plates, billets and strips. 
Products are used largely in wood and metal working fields. 


Management: Principal executives associated with com- 
pany 30 years or more. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $14.6 million; ratio, 6.3-to-1; cash, $1.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.5 million; inventories, $8.7 million. Book value of 
stock, $44.54 per share. 


Dividend Record: Paid 1927-31 and 1933 to date. 


Outlook: Earnings results normally display above-average 
stability because of a fairly steady replacement demand, de- 
spite cyclical nature of industries served. 


Comment: Shares are among the better members of the 
inherently cyclical industrial equipment group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earn er share.... $3.26 $2.80 $2.63 $6.04 $5.74 $6.69 $3.45 $9.76 
Dividends paid ..... 1.80 1.80 2.00 3.60 3.20 3.70 2.60 4.00 
MAGN i. ccendeesccdinn 27% 31% 44% 61 51 44 36% 42% 
CRW wevcccesccctess 21 23 30% 38% 39 34 28 292% 





The Westinghouse Air Brake Company 





L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp. 





Incorperated: 1918, Michigan; established 1898. Office: 9200 Russell 
Street, Detroit 11, Mich. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Number of stockholders (July 31, 1950): 2,650. 


Capitalization: 
SEVER WE Sccnc visa os Sak eenebscSca 6 caee bese enk anaes Non 
Capital stock pot DRO Ss vckaceiccheb secant eee cacnasacackee *408,658 4 


*143,505 shares (35%) owned directly or indirectly by former President 
and Mrs. Young. 


Business: Manufactures a varied line of wire products, 
leading in automobile upholstery springs and wire springs 
and supplying about 60% of the total cushion springs used. 
Other products include mattress, bed and mechanical 
springs, refrigerator shelves, racks, baskets, garment hang- 
ers, and supports and auto interior garnish moldings. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1950, 
$12.9 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $5.4 million; marketable 
securities, $636,845. Book value of stock, $52.07 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1924-37, 1940-41, 1943 to date. 


Outlook: Strong finances and a well entrenched industry 
position are favorable factors, but heavy dependence on 
original equipment sales to the auto industry imparts 
cyclical characteristics to the shares. 


Comment: Shares constitute a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $2.03 $2.22 $2.80 $0.67 $3.52 $7.41 $9.05 $11.46 
Calendar years 


Dividends pald ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.25 1.00 1.50 2.00 5.00 

PR: chute nebaséeax 17% 20% 31% 35% 2358 24 2656 387% 

ry ee ee 1h 14% 19% 1554 14% 15% 16% 24% 
*Including $1.03 non-recurring. 
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Incorporated: 1869, ee... Offices: Wilmerding. Pa.; and 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 
April. Number of stockholders (iisaiies 31, 1950): 32,250. 


Capitalization: 


eee ee ee ee rer rey Te 
Capital stock ‘gio OS OPE CRT ee ere 4,123, ty ‘shs 


Business: The leading manufacturer of complete air brake 
equipment for passenger and freight train operation, and 
through the Union Switch & Signal Co. Division, is one 
of the two principal domestic producers of signal systems 
and other safety devices. Owns 49% of Bendix-Westing- 
house Automotive Air Brake and 35% of Canadian Westing- 
house. 


Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $61.1 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $4.6 million; market- 
able securities, $38.1 million. Book value of stock, $23.96 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1875 to date. 


Outlook: Sales and earnings generally follow trend of 
railroad earnings, and carrier programs for new rolling 
stock, repair of existing equipment and installation of safety 
and other equipment. 


Comment: Stock is an above-average issue in a cyclical 
industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. -& 42 $1.68 $1.30 $3.06 $4.22 $5.00 $3.14 *$3.55 
Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1,25 1.25 1.70 3.00 3.00 2.00 2.50 
High ..cccccscceece 24% 30% 34 41% 38% 395% ig ae 
GOW cccccscviccsccce 15% 21 27 26% 27% 29% 21 24 


*Includes $0.71 inventory credit adjustment. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED REAL ESTATE 
suet. = —— a ai Hldrs. 
sell ex-dividen e second full business : CONNECTICUT 
day before the record date. ene = 
Lee Rubber & Tire....Q75c 8 1 7-16 
pay. “4% | Lehman Bros. ......F§349 7-23 7-12 a 
Company able Record Leslie Dic ihednds sat QWe 915 BIS] ey tee Springfield 
4 Pee & miles from Hartford, mules opty 
Adams-Millis .......... Sc 8 1 7-13 | Tioced Carbouie: 1.306 9. 1 Bag. | Mass-,Good road, $ miles off Wilbur Cross High 
Ainsworth Mfg. ...... Q25e 7-12 7-9) Louisiana Pr. & Lt. ary way,” with ony, features not found in 
Aluminum Co. of Amer.75c 9-10 8-15 "LCE Q$1.50 8-1 7-9 | homes, brick, plus insulation, easy upkeep, low 
Amerada Petroleum ..Q50c 7-31 7-16 Mack T ~~ t 25 7.29 7.9 | tax 6 acres of good land. House 33x55, every- 
Amer. Hide & Leather..50c 7-31 7-10 | pac (RUS sors eeee oe nm aa Pg 0 Sigg? Bey lg ng By 
Amer. Home Prod.....M10c 8-1 7-13 | “XY ( 7 % i 21 29 |e — 
DO .wcececscecsenes E40c 8-1 7-13 in! oP Field .. -Q$ Ose. 7.31 7-13 ARTHUR H. PLANTE 
Amer. Maize Prod Aeouee 25c 7-16 7-2 McLell Stores ... Q37%4 8- 1 7-12 131 MeCarthy Ave., Cherry Valley, Mass. 
Amer. Phenolic Corp....20c 7-27 7-13 | yeiai a B ke sla 560 716 7.2 Tel.: 446W1 Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Anaconda Copper .... a _. 8-21 | 44 ” ; ciekiala Par weeene » . Sat. & Sun. only. 
Anderson, Clayton.... Cc -20 7-12 ; 
Dit. whiaatedictas E$1 7-20 7-12 Do ae oi reves a ER 
Anheuser-Busch ...... Q25- 9-1 83 oe 4.80% P es Se Sei 20 g 1 716 VIRGINIA 
Animal Trap eercccceces QOl5c 8- 1 7-23 Montésa P meres Q35c 7-27 7-10 
Arizona Edison......... 30c 9-15 8-31) Morrell ( John) "Oia 7-30 7-10 ALBEMARLE COUNTY 
Atch., Top, & S. F.....Q$2 91 7-20 aM tis Pian , ee 5c 81 «7-6 VIRGINIA FARMS 
Aten MB dsc svesices Ql5c 9-20 8-31 Nat'l Distillers Prod. .050c 810 «7-11 NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE 
Baldwin-L-Hamilton...Q15c 7-31 7-10| Nat'l Lock ......... ».Q25¢ 7-16 7. 6 ane 
Baldwin Rubber ...... Ql5c 7-26 7-16 Matha... «a\. 
D eg haebennetnases E30c 7-26 |) Masten Mo . 2 I : nae 
Bon Ami Ali... Sc 7-31 7-16 | New Haven Gas Light. (aoe 9-28 9.14 | Bit Eatt Form snd Orchard, Combention sock 
Burroughs Add. Mach.Q20c 9-10 8-10 North. Engineer. Wks...10c 7-27 7-17 | sists 209 A; Davidson Clay soil mostly level or 
Bush Terminal ......... 10c 86 7-20 Okla. Gas & Elec 32%c 7-30 7-13 slightly rolling; 50 A Elberta peach orchard full 
Calif, Packing ....... 37¥%c 815 7-31 | Okla. Natural Gas.... 50c 8-15 7-30 Se mame a ow "yarn: tenant 
Carrier. Corp. 2.00005 Q25e 9-1 8415 | Okonite Co. ..... 50c 8-1 7-16 | house; shop; garage. 4-A private lake—fishing, 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... 75c 8-10 7-20 Olympic Radio & Tel..Q25c 7-19 7-9 | Doating, swimming. i — — — 
Do 4.20% pi......... $1.05 8-10 7-20] Outlet Co. ........ 24614 eo 
Central Paper ........ ElS5c 7-31 7-20 Pacific Fi 5% pf.0$125 81 7-16 
Chile Copper ........... 50c 829 87/45 k & Tilford Dis “O7Se 86 7-20 No. 2 é 
Cleve. Elec. Illum....... 60c 815 7-20) Borg Coal. _ ‘0 Se ; = Small estate, Ivy, Va. 6 mi. Charlottesville and 
Do $4.50 pf........$112% 10-1 9-10 | etmaris Tad... 28786 81S FAG | LO Toome; 3 baths; ‘oll heats beautifully land 
Clinchfield Coal ...... Q25e 7-16 7-9 Tienes Gla: S . -— . O28 10- 1 9-10 scaped; mountain view; 2 car garage; good out- 
TD iuducpekedenemen E25c 7-16 7-9 P 4 G and.... Cc 4 buildings; 5 room guest house with bath. $34,000. 
Concord (N. H.) Elec.Q60c 7-16 7- 5 | Prentice (G. E.)...... Qc 7-16 7-2), 
Cons. Laundries ...... Q25c 9-1 8-15 P bl; ae at Coe. = le he 550 A fruit and stock farm. King William County 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft..Q35c 8-24 8-14 mn “ ies of Colo....Q35¢ 8-1 7-13 40 mi. Richmond, 50 mi. Norfolk, 100 mi. Wash- 
Daystrom, Tne. -......028e 815 7-27 | RiceSti, Tot .--.. Gabe & 1 7g | Clonal Rendene! reinforced congete and sel 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg...25c 7-25 7-10 Rockland Lt & ‘Ber 4 Se &1 7-12 fireproof construction; situated on bluff overlook- 
oe mg —— sametias oon 8- 7 7-9 | Russeks Sth Ave......Q15c 7-16 er edscligu tout goed septabo ts Maney bacer of 
“> aes e . S06.  O0E ee ieties. F i ilable. 1 
_ ees Else 815 § 1] Sargent & Co.......... 0c 7-16 7-6 | Wot asking price $65,000. 
Domestic Fin, 5% pf.031%4c 8&1 7-3 Seton Leather LATE 2c 81 7-17 ? : eae 
Domini Bri Sherwin-Williams Many other splendid values in Virginia farms, 
on Bridge ....Q040c 8-24 7-31 (Canada) +025 orchards, homes with large or small acreage, in- 
Donnacona Paper ....*S50c 10-1 8-31 ouniedie , TENS wars 4 ; ae ae sites up to i ae R.R 
Ekco Products ....... Q35c 81 7-16| U.S, Indl Chemical.....$1 730 744 [000 ee a 
Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.12% 8 1 7-16] Va. Coal & Iron......... mS? $617.2 ee ne eee 
Elastic Stop Nut........ 25c 8-1 7-16 | Washington Gas. Lt..037%c 81 7-13 
Empire Millwork ...... ISc 7-31 7-16] West. Pacific RR... O75 8-15 81 RAY W. WARRICK, BROKER 
Equity Corp. .......... ie 800 Mb 6 ee i’ sea! oe CROZET, VA. 
den +e" pa wie Dw dst = aa a Won eaveevans Fi -10 Phone: Office 2651 Home Evenings 212% 
irst Yor "eee c - 
Fort Pitt Brewing....Ql5c 7-20 7-10 Accumulations 
Gabriel Co. 5% pf..Q12%4c 8-1 7-16 : WISCONSIN 
Gen. Public Utilities...030c 8-15 7-16 | “es, Cr West Ry. 7-1 
Gladding, McBean ....050c 7-20 7-6 © Ph. .-eeeeeeeeeveee $3 7-12 7-7 | SPRING-FED DIAMOND LAKE PROPERTY 
4 Ah E. Mass. St. Rwy. 6% —Furnished; all modern 8 room home with large 
Goodall Rubber ...... Ql5e 8-15 81 wy rock fireplace; 2 room guest house; 4 car and 
Green (H. L.)........ Q50c 81 7-16 - be Sag ae $1.50 8 1 7-16 | 2 car garage, with work shop; wash house; boat 
‘ a - . i t t 
Halliburton Oil’ Well Q62%c 9-10 9:24 | 8k © Heintz 4% pf...$250 7-1 6-28 | sae Ie Nees clul or made into-a resort. About 
Hartford El. Lt.....068%c 8 1 7-13 Upressit Metal Cap...... $2 10-1 9-15 | 40 acres of land and 720 feet of lake frontage. 
Hayes Mfg. .........+.. isc 8 1 7-13 deneadieans renatinapessi te Bie =o oc 
Hecht Co. 334% pf...Q9334c - 7-31 7-6 Stock lhe 
Higbie Mig. ........... eS b> 346 be enna 
Howard Stores ....037%c 9-1 8-10 East. Malleable Iron...25% 7-12 6-25 
a BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
p PO BAB alszxeis Q20c 8-1 7-10 
Ingersoll-Rand |... $1.50 9-1 81 Dividends Deferred siiiihalliediadnatliid teen Ul 
ntercont’l Rubber ...... 40c 7-25 7-9 Cheval : ‘ a a ro ae 
rysler Corp.; Factor (Max); Hoff- : sa0s 
Johnson & Johnson 4% man Radio; Noma Electric. pt ee Te = t a P-veony oe 
Bi ig CEP tS? Pe 8&1 8&1 “in Canadian cnseeiity,. Wiame a | mirtonsd air conditioned. Will sell all together 
ennedy’s, Inc, ...... Q30c 7-20 7-12 | extra. F—Final M--Monthly. Q—Quarterly. | 2 2 anany 
Kress. (S. H.).....2000 75¢ «9-1 8-10.) S—Semi-annual. “eT Tne 
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General Shoe Corporation 





—_ 1925, Tennessee. Office: 111 Seventh Avenue N., Nashville 
Tenn. Annual meeting: First Monday in March. Number of stock- 
ee wa (October 31, 1950): All classes, 5,693. 


Capitalization: 

ROE DI Ns bse bins cee oe pales Seecdswcbesbnas seus eceane $10,000,000 
*Preference stock $3.50 cum. (MO Par)...........cceccceecees 45,444 shs 
TPreferred stock $0.40 cum. (nO paTr)...........2ccccecceccces 99,260 shs 
ee i eee ee ee rrr rr er 749,068 shs 


*Redeemable at $106 per share through June 15, 1952, $105 through 
June 15, 1954, $104 thereafter. {Redeemable at $7.50 per share, 


Business: Manufactures a wide range of medium-priced 
men’s, women’s and children’s shoes, men’s work shoes and 
miscellaneous leather products. Principal trade names: 
Jarman, Fortune, W. L. Douglas, Fortunet, Valentine and 
Acrobat. The smaller portion of sales is through company- 
owned Jarman, Flagg Bros., Hardy & Holiday, Nisley and 
W. L. Douglas store chains. Produced over 16 million — 
of shoes in 1949-50 year. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1950, $25.2 million; ratio 6.9-to-1; cash, $5.5 million; inven- 
tories, $14.7 million. Book value of common stock, $25.07 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings will be influenced by trends in the 
leather market and general trade conditions, but industry’s 
better-than-average stability should permit satisfactory 
operations by this low-cost producer. 

Comment: Both preferred and common shares possess in- 
vestment merit. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Oct. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.90 $1.54 $1.71 $3.76 $3.87 $3.45 $3.14 $5.04 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.60 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Se: Se kkke en sekccs 15% 19% 31 47 36% 81% 30% 3956 
DON > cccatuwexwecattes 9% 115 19 29 26 245% 24 80% 





Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 





incorporated: 1909, Texas. Office: 75 East 45th Street, New York 17, 

N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in November, at Second National 

eee: ie Houston, Texas. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
990. 


Capitalization: 
Di QO GE oi onc nna nsceneesanssvaSeeseneseeebeseuonhsasenee Non 
se et Seer et ere ere *3,340,000 sha 


*Gulf Oil holds 421,557 shares (12.6%) February 1, 1950. 


Business: Produces about half of U. S. output of brim- 
stone sulphur, consumed largely in making sulphuric acid 
for the fertilizer industry, but usage is expanding in rayon, 
film, paint, chemicals, plastics, paper and rubber industries. 
Jointly with Freeport Sulphur, owns Sulphur Export Co., 
about 64% and 63% of whose requirements it supplied in 1949 
and 1950, respectively, as against a normal 50%. 

Management: Efficient and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $35.5 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $15.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $10.3 million. Book value of stock, $18.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1921 to date. 

Outlook: Heavy defense needs coupled with sustained 
civilian needs augur capacity operations over next year or 
more, but normally sales and earnings are largely deter- 
mined by level of general business activity. Costs are rela- 
tively stable. 

Comment: Shares are in the businessman’s investment 
category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. - 07 = $2.51 ard oe $5.64 $7.25 $7.14 $7.75 
Dividends paid ..... 2.25 2.50 2.50 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.50 


Wig cessetesessved 41 87 51% 60 58% 1% 170% 7% 
aessemem mane 33 32% 36% ru 46% 47 56 63% 
30 





South Porto Rico Sugar Company 








Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey. Office: 99 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in February. N 
stockholders (December 6, 1950): Preferred, 792; eommon, 7,172. 


Capitalization: 

pT eer rey ae eer eer er re ee rer eae 
*Preferred a ee ee ere eee ete ee 200,000 shs 
CN UGE GD RE) ono 6 5.ci5 bs oc Sins cc wpelnnercoveastcese 745,784 shs 





“$25 par; not redeemable. 


Business: Manufactures raw and refined sugar, molasses, 
etc. Roughly three-fifths of production usually comes from 
Santo Domingo, remainder from Porto Rico; the former 
recently taken by Great Britain, the latter (duty free) going 
to United States markets. Company processes cane pro- 
duced on land sold to Puerto Rico Land Authority by 
former Russel ‘& Co. (partnership in which common stock- 
holders held beneficial interest) in 1948. Raw sugar output 
in 1949-50 totaled 316,827 short tons. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital September 
30, 1950, $18.4 million; ratio, 6.1-to-1; cash, $4.0 million; 
marketable securities, $14.2 million. Book value of common 
stock, $50.39 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1910-21 and 1924 to date. 

Outlook: Results from year to year reflect the combination 
of weather factors and the state of the world sugar market, 
but world productive capacity exceeds normal demands, 
making it difficult to show consistently large earnings. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common 
is an agricultural speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $5.63 $7.65 $4.06 $7.49 $12.00 $6.98 $7.02 $7.12 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 3.50 5.90 4.50 6.00 7.35 *9.50 *6.31 8.00 
High cecccccscccces 30 45 60% 59% 56 44 40 55% 
oe re 20 28 40% 48% 37% 36% 26% 36% 





*Includes dividends from sale of assets, $2.50 in 1948, $2.31 in 1949. 





Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp. 





Incorporated: 1930, Delaware. Business originally established .- 1898. 
General office: Alliance, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Monday in Feb- 
ruary at 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1950): 1,300. : 


Capitalization: 


gE OP ee SO EPP ee re te Pee ry bore None 
Capital Stelle, (RO GOD ch do des so cdccckicccctdesaccsccegucshite 135,500 sha 


Business: Manufactures steel forgings, stamped forms and 
forged conveyor chain. Normally about 65% of production 
is sold to the automobile industry, 15% to tractor and other 
farm implement makers and 10% each to the oil and various 
manufacturing industries. 


Management: Capable and experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $2.2 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $1.3 million. Book 
value of stock, $31.17 per share. 


Dividend Record: Company and its predecessor paid divi- 
dends 1917-1931; 1936-37 and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Results are largely dependent upon activity in 
the automotive, aircraft, and building industries. While 
business from these sources should hold up well, cyclical 
factors make the longer term outlook uncertain. 


Comment: Shares are fundamentally speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 §=—. 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share....{$1.97 $2.55 $1.73 $1.27 $2.80 $3.60 $2.60 $3.60 
Dividends paid .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 


High ...cecesosdees 16% rtd 33 33% 2% 7 itt 22 
LOW wccccneescccees 11% 12 18% 14 15 


~ *Earnings —— to present capitalization. tAdjusted for renegotiation. {Before 


$1.38 reserve for property replacements. 
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Inventory Gains 





Concluded from page 3 


however, it is not likely to provide a 
complete offset. 

Thus, there is a possibility that a 
mild recession may occur over coming 
months if a Korean peace is actually 
achieved and no further hostilities 
break out in Iran or elsewhere. But 
such a development would by no 
means resemble the inventory reces- 
sion of 1949. At that time, practi- 
cally all lines of business encountered 
a declining level of demand, and the 
necessity of lightening inventories was 
general. At present, however, poten- 
tial sales far exceed the available sup- 
ply in a considerable number of basic 
industries, and there is a good pros- 
pect that others will be added to the 
list by fall as civilian production is 
displaced by military goods. 

Thus, any substantial inventory ad- 
justment which may be necessary in 
the predictable future will be largely 
localized. The textile and apparel 
groups will be the principal sufferers, 
and there will be some others affected 
less severely. But the steel, non- 
ferrous metal, machinery, rail equip- 
ment, chemical, petroleum and other 
industries will hardly be touched by 
an inventory recession, and as long 
as these important groups are not 
forced to carry out any material cur- 
tailment in production or employment 
the chances are that the readjustment 
process affecting other segments of 
the economy will be neither severe 
nor prolonged. 


Sound Steel Issues 





Concluded from page 10 


forced to discard any obsolete steel 
furnaces after the war whereas the 
capacity of the industry as a whole 
declined from 95.5 million tons Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, to 91.2 million two years 
later. 

National also has plans for con- 
struction of a new mill at a tidewater 
location on the Delaware River in 
New Jersey. This is still some dis- 
tance in the future, however, and its 
capacity is not included in the figures 
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. mentioned above. 





National has also 
been aggressive in expanding its iron 
ore holdings, participating in the de- 
velopment of the large Labrador- 
Quebec reserves and also holding a 
15 per cent interest (acquired last 
year) in Reserve Mining Company, 
which owns substantial taconite de- 
posits in the Mesabi Range of Minne- 
sota. Inland buys about 15 per cent 
of its ore requirements in the open 
market, producing the remainder from 
properties owned or leased. A poten- 
tially important source falling in the 
last-named category is an orebody 
owned by Steep Rock Iron Mines 
which Inland has an option to lease. 

It is characteristic of all steel equi- 
ties that they out-distance the average 
industrial stock during a major up- 
trend. Early this year, the group had 
forged well ahead of the remainder of 
the market, but subsequent develop- 
ments have brought prices back into 
line. Despite sharply higher taxes, 
National earned practically as much 
during the first quarter as it had done 
a year earlier, and Inland showed a 
gratifying increase in net. In both 
cases, indicated dividends are being 
earned more than twice over, and thus 
further additions to tax liabilities pose 
no serious threat to disbursements. 
In view of the likelihood that these 
companies will continue to report 
good earnings and considering their 
investment quality, the recent decline 
appears unwarranted. © 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

July 16: A. S. Aloe; Central Foundry; 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine; Ironrite, 
Inc.; Charles F. Noyes; Oswego Falls; 
Public Electric Light; Rheem Mfg.; Smith 
Agricultural Chemical ; Tide Water Power ; 
Van Norman Co. 

July 17: Bloch Bros. Tobacco; A. M. 
Castle; Columbian Carbon; Ferro Corp. ; 
Hale Bros. Stores ; Keystone Steel & Wire; 
National Container; National Linen Ser- 
vice; Peter Paul, Inc.; Public Service 
Electric & Gas; Republic Steel; Sun Oil. 

July 18: American Airlines; Belding 
Heminway; Cincinnati Milling Machine; 
Collins & Aikman; Dallas Power & Light; 
Federal-Mogul; General Foods; Kansas 
City Stock Yards; Lakey Foundry & Ma- 
chine; Life Savers; Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco; Lucky Stores; J. P. Morgan; Mor- 
ris Paper Mills; Old Ben Coal; St. Regis 
Paper; Tennessee Corp.; Truax-Traer 
Coal; U. S. Hoffman Machinery. 


A GROWING COMPANY 
IN A GROWING WEST 


Serving in Utah, tdaho, Wyoming. Colorade 











Burroughs 


204th 
CONSECUTIVE CasH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents ($.20) 
a share has been declared upon the 
stock of BuRRouGHs ADDING Ma- 
CHINE Company, payable Sept. 
10, 1951, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business August 
10, 1951. 


SHELDON F. HALL, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan 
July 2, 1951 

























ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


ComMMon DivipEND No. 176 
A dividend of $.50 per share 
on the no par value Common 
Stock has been declared, payable 
July 28, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
July 6, 1951. 

Checks will be mailed. 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
| New York, June 27, 1951. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND 
IRON CORPORATION 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation has 
appointed The Marine Midland Trust Company 
of New York as Transfer Agent for its Common 
Stock without par value, effective as of the close 
of business on June 30, 1951. 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 
































This is part 18 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a ' dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
5] 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Mid-West Abrasive.......... BIO eicccnccs 2% 1% 1% 2% 3% 8% 9% 4% 5 4% 4% 
3 Se iscicea, 1% (13/16 % 1% 1% 2% 34 34 3% 3% 28% 
0 Earnings ..... $0.34 $0.34 $0.45 $0.25 $0.12 D$0.17 $0.63 $0.29 $0.56 $0.36 $1.00 
5 Dividends .... None None None None - 0.12 0.03 0.03 0.12 0.18 0.20 0.25 
Mid-West Refineries ....... AEE © séesttees ats 3 2% 2% 3% 7 6 3% 5 3% 3¥, 
0 MOOUE cowesisixs aca, 1% 1% 1% 2% 3% 2% 1% 2 1% 1% 
Earnings évuee g$0.56 $0.35 g$0.58 g$0.32 2$0.29 $0.30 g$0.11 $0.47 $0.88 g$0.14 gD$0.35 
5 Dividends .... 0.40 0.20 . 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 None a None None 
10 Middle State Petroleum.... High ......... 13/16 % y 2% 3% 5 6 7% 8% 11% 14% 
EP ails sabe aa % 5/16 % ¥% 1% 2% 3% 3% 5% 6% 8% 
5 Earnings ..... $0.05 $0.07 $0.08 $0.12 $0.23 $0.33 $0.39 $0.87 $2.10 $2.08 $1.87 
Dividends .... 0.10 0.05 0.05 None None None None None 0.85 None 1.25 
(s% Midvale Co. ....ccccecssceees DURE. cidassss 121 135 anes eeee cee cece nace oahate ees weet 
en BEC 97 108% eeu nites one esas owas wid “das ans owe 
7 (After 3-for-1 split ED. diSveness HEsas 42% 41% 35% 30 43 47 33 25% 16% 21% 
September, 1941) ....... pe EOLA ees 35% 24 22 23% 28% 28 19% 14 9 12 
15 Earnings tease $5.38 $5.51 $4.30 $4.13 $4.18 $3.01 $2.29 D$0.84 D$2.78 D$1.82 $0.90 
6 Dividends .... 3.00 1.83 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 None None 
Es re | Se 8% 8 7% 8% 9 13 14% 18% 24 21% “= 
7 EMI sa ceaapess 6% 6% 5% 6% 8% 8% 10% 12% 18 16% 0 
] Earnings ..... $0.88 $0.77 $0.70 $0.67 $0.89 $0.86 $1.18 $1.58 $2.53 $2.18 $2. = 
28 Dividends .... 0.90 0. (~ 0.90 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.90 1.20 2.00 2.00 2.00 
77 Midwest Piping & Supply...High 13% 14% 19 27 37 61 
95 Low 9Y% 1354 13 14 15% 27 33 ans aaa eat ee 
ee aye eres was weare viata teats 29% 17% 22%4 26 33 
17 PG SPIE dni ceed oxkas Spae2 a pry aes me hake 17% 13% 13% 19 22% 
65 pe anbee b$1.34 b$1.76 b$1.84 b$2.52 b$3.33 b$2.21 b$1.30 b$4.91 b$6.22 b$7.18 b$5.51 
44 Dividends .... 0.62% 0.87% 0.67% 0.90 0.80 1.27% 1.50 1.70 3.00 2.05 3.00 
26 Miller-Wohl Co. ............. eee _ Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 27% 36% adne das wae 4 
‘/- n Sdeessuens —_—_—_—_— 1945 ————— 14 24% wane oe wae aie ia 
21 (After 2-for-1 split ME anscdasks shoal putea jas eae ‘see = 19% 9% 9% 7h 7% 
Oe rere p Pee er ae aaa Ce pane onde 8% 6% 7 5% 5 
Earnings ..... h$0.27 h$0.30 h$0.42 h$0.85 h$0.89 h$0.93 h$1.37 h$1.38 h$1.46 h$1.08 h$0.64 
Dividends ..... ————————- Initial payment July 2 ———_—-_—_ 0.20 0.77% 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.40 
Mining Corp. of Canada..... Pe i cseéwess 1 3 4% 2% 2% 8% 11% 10 10% 11% 17% 
BM. asdvcatdese 7/16 1% 9/16 1 1% 14 6% 6% 5 7% 9 
— Earnings ..... $0.03 $0.03 $0.05 $0.07 $0.06 $0.06 $0.07 $0.15 $0.39 $0.45 $0.64 
w Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None $0.30 50.45 
99 Missouri Public Service...... | aa 5% 6% 5% 8% 13 33% 37 30 27 34 43 
39 BIO dics aneda E 3 3% 5% 8% 13 21% 24 23% 24 34 
, Earnings ..... $0.81 $1.13 $1.12 $1.43 $1.83 $2.74 $3.62 $4.21 $3.92 $4.40 $5.12 
47 Dividends .... 0.20 0.25 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.20 1.55 2.98 
92 Molybdenum Corp. ......... EE aiaks dass 9% 8% 5% 13 12 17% 20% 11 8% 8% 15% 
i eee 5% 3% + 4% 8% 9% 9% 6% 6% 6% 6% 
Be Earnings ..... $1.33 $0.89 $0.95 $0.81 $0.58 $0.53 $0.50 $0.72 $1.11 $0.70 $1.79 
3 Dividends .... 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.62% 
Monogram Pictures ......... a 1 1% 1% 4 4% 9% 10% 5% 5% 3% 3% 
86 LOW ccccccccee % % Ya % 2% 3 4% 3 2% 2% 1% 
50 Earnings ..... oe. 50 $0.03 $0.38 as0. 24 $0.39 g$0.28 2$0.53 2$0.49 gD$0.65 gD$1.46 gD$0.35 
12 Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
4 I I ois ve icsasisccds rr 2% 2% 1% 1% 2% 5 6 3% 3% 2% 3% 
(Class A) BE iciatatest 1% 1% 1 1% 1% 2% 2% 2% 2% 3% 2% 
4 Earnings ..... m$0.35 m$0.37  m$0.29 m$0.17 m$0.17. m$0.19 m$0.22 m$0.31 m$0.36 m$0.37 m$0.36 
38 Dividends .... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Morris Plan Corp. of DE .cxcxsacce ————- Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 10% 10% 5u% 4h 5 6% 
ee errr er | eee Be October, 1945 = 8 5 3% 3% 3% 4% 
10 Earnings ..... $0.09 $0.12 $0.06 $0.03 $0.15 $0.15 $0.16 $0.16 $0.19 $0.44 $0.36 
540 Dividends .... None 0.19 0.50 0.19 0.37% 0.25 0.25 None 0.30 0.20 0.20 
Mountain Producers ......... Orr 6% 6% 5% 6% 6% 10% 10% 13% 17% 15% 17% 
— eee 4% 4y% aa 4% 5% 6% 7% 8% 12% 10% 13% 
w Earnings ..... $0.59 $0.57 $0.51 $0.48 $0.62 $0.61 $0.81 $1.15 $1.74 $1.50 $1.61 
5% Dividends .... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.80 1.40 1.40 1.40 
5 Mountain States Power...... OD -cvcsacees 21% 15% 12% 20 24% 30% 32% 37 17% 15% 35% 
5 MND. <agnssoces 12 8Y% 9 13% 18 21% 22% 26% 12% 10% 23 
(Adjusted to 3-for-1 split Earnings ..... $0.75 $0.72 $0.73 $0.73 $0.67 $0.78 $1.24 $1.47 $1.54 $1.25 $1.37 
a | are ..-Dividends .... 0.51 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.77% 0.47 0.83 0.83 
Mountain, States Tel. & BOE caccedcas 142 140 114% 132% 136% 146% 160% 138% 115 105 105% 
WE 640600 cbees caSbebecuscde MP ccsusicees 124 105 98 112% 127 129 132% 97 97% 95 97 
Earnings ..... $7.82 $7.14 $6.67 $7.04 $6.98 $7.39 $6.99 $2.95 $7.88 $6.20 $6.94 
Dividends .... 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.25 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.25 5.25 6.00 6.00 
| Mt. Vernon-Woodbury Mills.High ......... Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 27 26% 44 
ROW ce ccecs Sou June, 1948 23 17 24 
Farnings ..... $2.18 $2.51 $2.06 $1.79 $1.73 $1.80 $5.44 $11.72 $17.05 $3.87 $6.56 
Dividends ..... ————————— Initial payment December 20——————_—_—_ 1.00 2.00 4.00 3.00 3.00 
1 Murray Ohio Mfg............. OO a saisses he 13% 12% 9% 15% 19 29 36 27% 33% 32% 48% 
> BAD Sxsi cosine 6% 5% 7 9 13% 18 20 18% 25 24 32% 
- (After 2-for-1 split BEIGE. ccscccece eee wens rie er ‘nie mae aaa a ee Saas eaus 22 
December, 1950) ......... BO occhvecdss ivew Bee akaie ane wie eye sies meee cea are 18% 
nge Earnings ai $1.16 $1.08 $1.09 $1.04 $1.02 $1.06 . $1.26 $5.82 $5.64 $5.15 $4.37 
Ax, Dividends .... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.50 1,50 1.50 1.87% 
1 Muskegon Piston Ring......High ......... 17% 17% 12% 14% 14% 20% 21% 27 Pr ead oa 
\% RAE: isnces coos 11% 8 7% 10% 11% 13% 14% 16% whe tens 
(After 2-for-1 split SEES! cakcasées caan diuie iene <a atiied eae aces 14% 16% 10% 10%4 
er nrsses © ee Baowh 3a ace ee tia neee 12% 9% 7% 7% 
Y Earnings ..... $0.71 $0. 85 $0.63 $0.65 $0.60 $0.66 $1.47 $2.04 $1.93 $1.11 3 27 
1% Dividends .... 0.62% 0.62% 0.62% 0.45 0.40 0.45 0.62% 1.67% 1.10 0.80 1.00 
2% anton 
% b—12 months to February 28, following year. g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. m—12 months to November 30. q—Paid stock. 
2 s—Paid in Canadian funds. D—Deficit. 
% Printed by c J. O’BRIEN, Inc. 
‘LD New York, N. Y. 
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Its Great Lakes Steel Corporation serves American industry 
in America’s great automotive center 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation, with the only integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area, is the natural companion to America’s mighty automotive 
industry in both production and location. 


Its complete facilities—blast furnaces, open hearth furnaces, hot strip and 
sheet mills, merchant mills, cold mills—enable Great Lakes Steel to furnish 
auto makers and their suppliers with a large volume and variety of finished 
steel for their tremendous production needs. 


And Great Lakes Steel serves a wide range of other industries throughout 
America—building, rail and highway transportation, home appliances, 
electrical equipment, to name just a few. It has developed special steels, 
including famous N-A-X High-Tensile . . . is the exclusive manufacturer 
of world-acclaimed Quonset buildings and Stran-Steel framing. 


The progress of Great Lakes Steel—one of National’s seven principal 
subsidiaries—is another reason why National Steel is one of America’s 
largest producers of steel . . . why it will continue to grow‘in the future. 


, NATIONAL STEEL &¢ 


¥ GRANT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only integrated steel mill in‘ the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products . . . is a major supplier of all 
types of steel for the automotive industry. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World’s 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, .West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas. Recently erected warehouse, built by 
the Stran-Steel Division, covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides facilities for distribution of steel 
products throughout Southwest. 
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